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As polling booths open . . . 


Chancellor Kohl (teft} and his Soclal Democrat challenger, Johannes Rau, 
make their eve of election appeals for voters to turn out in today's genera! 
electlon. Kohl's conservative coalition Is heavily favoured {see page 3}. 


(Photos: Sven Sinor} 


have hinted just about cverywhere thu 
this point miglu be reconsidered. 

What mainly mitlers, they say, is that 
No leSls are carried out İn space. 

The crucial, question, however, is 
whether the Soviet lender is willing — 
and has the political clu ~ to lousvn 
the string of the Soviet aJl-or-nothing 
(no progress without strict apreement 
on SDI) package. 

There are good rçasons why he might 
be well-adyised t0 do so, For one, lhe 
Gordiun kuot of linkage uncferniines the 
credibility of the Soviet claim to he pre- 
pured for disarmamcnl, 

A man who, lke Mîr Gorbnelıoyv, 
seeks lo impross world opiniun with 
large-scale visions of disarmament çan 
hardly afforcl to split hairs, 

Besides, the new precondition runs 
counter to earlier Soviet objections, Be- 
fore Reykjavik the Soviet Union wis 
prepared to come to separale lerms on 
scrapping medium-range nissiles. 

The. moderate Tenor of the Soviet 
reaction to the latest US breach of Salt 2 
Serves mercly to confirm the cquanimily 
with which Soviet leaders, civilian and 
military, viewıthe current strategic bıuıl- 
ance — the equanimity of someone who 
went ahcad with his own arnıs build-up 
in good time. 1 

: Last but not least, SDI is no longer, to 
a large extent, the mênace İt once was 
for the Soviet Union, . . 

Andrei Sakharov is now convinced, 
as are less independent Sovict experts, 
that “a powerful opponent will always 
find ways and means of oütwitting any 
defence system in outer space — and at 
far leşs expense," ا‎ 

What is more, the clouds of uncer- 
tainty are increasingly .descending on 
the future of SDI in Washington. Con- 
gress has cut budget allocations for the 
ambitious programme more than once. 

„ Now the US budget deficit is weigh- 
ing increasingly heavily, the Democrats 
control thie Senate as well as the House 
of Representatives and President Rea- 
Continued on page 2 


Washington scene, has this lo say about 
whit would happen if Presiden Rengan 
werr uncspecicdly to show sigis uf wil- 
lingness to compromise on SDI: 

“Fhere would then be un inferno on 
the right wing of the Republican Party 
— and Reagan would back down." ۳ 

Spurgeon Kecny, a long-serving aide 
to several US Presidents in he disarma- 
ment business and now head of the in- 
dependent Arms Control Association, 
feels President Reagun is incapuble of 
Biining sufficient contrul over lis Adl- 
minisıraiun 10 negote Ireuty terms 
realy for signing ip the time still avail- 
uble — cven assuming fhe White House 
wero willing. ٤ 

“ft lopk us ù year to clarify all the cle- 
tuilsş'pf Salı 2 under Carter even though 
everyone favouted it: the‘ State Depart- 
ment,the Pentagon, the CIA," ... . 

Today. in contrast, the White House 
no longer gives the lead and trench war- 
fare between government departmenls 
goes on regardless.. : : 

The Reagan Administration is struc- 
turally incapable of coming to arms con- 
trol terms with the, Soviet Union — nqw 
more than ever, . , .. . o. 

Bul if the United States is marking 
time might not the Soyigt Union be able 
to take. the first. step? ,Mr, Gorbachoy 
clcarly seems keen tq do şo, , 

Since Reykjavik, when. the Soviet 
leader.insisted: that all SDI tests outside 
research laboratories must be rqled out, 
official and semi-official Şoviet envoys 


with the Presidential election campaign 
from the beginning of next year. 

"You know the Americans,” they are 
asked. "Whit do you think?” The 
answer Mr Gorbachov has consistently 
heurd will conte as no surprise. : 

Only with President Reagan could he 
hûpe to come terms İn the near future, 
le was toll. Only he could carry the 


votes of conservatives in the US Senate, 
where trenty ratifiction requires it 1wa- 
ihirds majority. 

Henry Kissinger recently vutinecl the 
sehedules for possible agreement. “To 


wait for the next lwo years," he wrute, 
“amounts in effect 10 forfeiting Four to 
six years... 

“A new President must first get his 
hund in. He has to appoint d new Ad- 
ministration. He has to establish rel- 
itu wuh on u ew [oulinp. 

“On strictly pracucial grounds iol, 
serious negotiations would hardly be 
possible before the first ycar of û new 
President's erm had ended. Even then 
it would stil be a while before terms 
were tgrevd.” 

This line of argument has a conyinc- 
ing ring, bul pressure of lime docs nol 
always lel to redliness tu compronise. 
Quite the opposite, 

lU new scems likelivt than hefore the 
Iran rumpus Lit President Rapin will 
insist on SDJ cone what may anl he 
kept tu his policy Hine by luis riglt-wing 
uides. 

Defence Sucrelury Weinberger hus 
announced that the first stage of an-SDI 
system could be operational by the carly 
1990s, 

“Reagan,” says A close ussociate uf 
the Presiflent's, “wil never give up SDI. 
lt forms part of his political Jegacy, like 
the Rçagan Docırine, fiscal reform and 
reducing govarnmtent influence." 

Jt would’ seem virtually .out of the 
question that the ageing President, who 
will soon he 76, might, be prepared to 
çonsider gbandoning . his convictions. 

. He,wants to come to.terms but isn't pre” 
pared to abandon his.pet project. !, 

Besides, he probably couldn't do so 
even. if he wanted. Robert Ellsworth, a 
fellow-Republican, former Assistant 
Defence Secretary and now one of the 
most independent observers of the 
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he superpowers hive been back on 
I fkinp terms in û Iresh round of 
| pil (ttR-RE-Fenoue.ainoe mid-Janu- 


hey have resumed meetings and are 
frnating helwcen the Soyict mission, 
IH steel lence in the Avenue 
nd the no less resplendently 
jssion on lhe Route dle 


Premgny. 8 
Just as they did after.Reykjavik the 
f liuperpowers are busily proclaiming that 
I'he way lo igrvenıent is now open. 
|. Yet so [ar they have behaved like iwe 
ruper-polite gentlemen blocking the 
[lh to urnıs control by raging, “Afr 
foul" — "No, ufler youl" 
True, both the Americans and the 
; ssians arc evidently interested in 
j ming to lens but strictly their uwn 
' spective: terns, 


caguan Contra Funding atfair, could 

well clo wilh ù Forcign policy success al 

. Pree. 

For weeks hr has bren on the lookout 

8 1 for news headlines to overshiulow the 

a steîdy flow of evca about alleged 

| dirty trieks in the While House base- 

sı ment, 

1 „The wu sides, President Reagan snid 
in his New Year's address to Sovivt Cit- 
tens, had come closcr lugether an Cv- 

er before. 1 
Sovict teader Mikhuil Gorhachovy is 

similarly showing signs of impatience, In 

| 1987, fie announced a1 the end of lası 

; Far, he would be devoting his [ull ener- 

f | fy fn negotiating cişurmamenl terms 
j ith the United States. 


kas been replaced as head of the Soviet 
delegation hy Yuli Vorontsov, in Amer” 


1 Jy Dabrynin, the Central comîltiçe se- 
' eretary İn charge of foreign ties. 1 
In Moscow official assyrances are 
1 given that the Soviet Union is keen to 
come to terms with Washington while 
President Reagan is still in office, i.e. 
.„ until the heginning of 1989. 

We don’t wanl to waste time until the 
next US Presidential elections in two 
years, Soviet officials say. 

i: But what usc are 1hcy to make of the 
'.time that lies ahcad? The degree to 
i | which this issue preoccupies action men 
in the Kremlin is indicated by their per- 
i : sistent questioning of Western visitors 
in recent months. 

j , Western visitors have been bom- 
Pardeé with questions amounling to 
, whether they felt a compromise might 
i Be reached with President Réagan be- 


The Spa Route | 


Super polite superpow 
restart arms talks 


Lahnslein 


German roads will get you 
there, say to spas and health 
resorts spread not all over the 
country but along a route 
easily travelled and scenically 
attractive. From Lahnstein, 
opposite Koblenz, the Spa 
s>] Route runs along the wooded 
chain of hills that border the 
Rhine valley. Health cures in 
these resorts are Particularly 
Successful in dealing with 
rheumatism and 
gynaecological disorders and 
cardiac and circulatory 
complaints. Even if.you 
haven't enough time to take a 
full course of treatment, you 
ought to take a look at a few 
pump rooms and sanatoriums. 
In Bad Ems you must not miss 
the historic inn known as the 
Wirtshaus an der Lahn. In Bad 
Schwalbach see for yourself 
the magnificent Kursaa/ Take 
a walk round the Kurpark In 
Wiesbaden and see the city's 
„` Caslno, Elegant Wiesbaden 

2 a dates back to the late 19th 
[ century Wilhelminlan-era, 


Visit Germany and let the Spa 
Route be your guide. 


-1:Wİesbaden , 7. 
Tea) 2 Schlangenbad 
.3: Bad Ems 


„4 Bad Šchwalbach 
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openly settle the conflict between 1radi- 
tional ‘politics and serious social prab- 
lems and between conventional political 
parties and new sucial movements, 

Ii was hoped that this would prevent 
the conflict from getting bogged down 
in parlinmentary politics, 

Regardless of the criticism whith can 
be levelled against the programmes and 
campaigns of {he Grecns they’ have, 
viewed objectively, played an integrat- 
ing role in this process —~ despite their 
ambivalent attitude towards parliamen- 
{tary activiies, 

This becomes obvious when the ques- 
tion is asked: what would have hap- 
pened if their supporlers and voters had 
dropped out of the system altogether? 

Viewed objectively, the Social Dem- 
ocrats have also suffered from the diffi- 
culties involved in trying to Jo the poli- 
tical splits between the palitical centre, 
of the conşervative and libera| parties 

ahd the leflwing of the Greens, 

What is more, ‘there was, subsiantial 
criticism of the SPD'ş confused pro” 
grammatic compromises and the help- 
less attempts bY the party's candidate 
fof chancellot, Jotianncs Rau, to cover 
uj | the party's problems via concilintory 
persénalisatioh of, the election cam- 
paign. 

The coalition purtics in Bonin, a the 
other hand, have conveniently benefit- 
ted from the prohlemk facing their ri- 
vals, which in many case reflect the 
more fundamental problems facing i in- 
dusırial society as û whole. Neverthe- 
less, the CDU/CSU' has had problems 
with ils more right-wing votdrs. 

Will caHkervative Politicians heed 
what thëy have been preaching to the 
SPD, namely that . mere ingratiation 
boosts the potential of rival parties on 
Ihe fringes of ht porty-pulititat spec- 
trum? 

‘This polarisation towards botl the 
leftend riglt-wirigis an indicator of thd 
fact that the variety. of opposing cur- 
renls uf (thought threatens te0. sweep 
aside tho previous inertia of ihe party 
system. 
` Even if „he elecilon cnmpnign was 
boring and'even Jf iis outeome is more 
than çlear there willbe no standstill in 
the fielet of politics, merely nn cend to the 
lack of momentum of the Jnterregnum 

iperlod. 

After the election at the latest things 
‘will Jiven up. So the drama that was 
missing from the election campaign may 
follow afterwards... ' Rubee Letcht , 


(Die Zett, Hember, 8 I uely 1987) 


The pariies themselves, admittedly, 
would like to extend their influence 


` evén further, 


Democracy of the spoon-feeding var- 
iety, however, leads to greater inertia, 
since the parties have virtually no op- 
tion but to pursue their policies in line 
with the principle of' vote maximisation. 

This means that the candidates with 
the greater say’ in party-political deci- 
sions are not those who think and talk 
along problem-oriented lines. 

The party's strategy is’ geared to the 
marginal urlity value’ of the electoral 
market: ' 

Propaganda instead’ of truth i is thé r re 
sultant contraint. 

‘The increase in the fufiction and the 
loss in the significance of conventional 
party politics has led (o a pseudopolitl 
cisatioh of the sociopolitical discourse 
and a waning tactical sigiificahce af ral 
problems and alttrativês, ' "" 

"This form of assificatiin cannot (ast 
long in a free and democratic socicty 
without the idêns and interests which 
gradually build up finding their expres- 
ston in some otfier way. 

` Dùring the last legislative. périod un- 
der the SPD-FDP coalition there was no 
Bundestag debate on the ‘fundamental 
misgivings which existed in both parties 
with regard to nuclear energy and the 
Nato twin-ırack decision. 

At the same time, the peace move- 
munt enjoyed Browind popularity, ind 
opposition against nuclear powcr plants 
increased, 


Opposition which wis not cateted for 


hy official party-politicai chainecls was 
,uxpressed nll (he more intensely during 
‘church group conferences and viii citiz- 
ens" action groups, ; 

It was hardly surprising that the eol- 
lapse of the SPD-FDIP coalition in 1982 
wis not only accompnnled.by a CDU/ 
‘CSU takeover of government power bul 


Also by the entry of Iho Greens into the ۴ 


Bundcstêg, .., 
The period since 1982 can basically 
be described aş an interregnum. ٤ 
On the one hand, there was a clearly 
conservative 'trend, onthe: other’ hand, 
the agonising yet essential attempt to 


Wl THE GENERAL ELECTION 


The sound of stumbling is all that 
is (SUEDE the peace . 


Admittedly, the fact that ORE can 
by-pass political parties to get Into parl- 
l1amerit ensures a functionirig (in the tra- 
ditional sense) ( of the parliamentary sys“ 
tem. 

However, the way in' which’ lists of 
candidates are drawn up within . the 
parties, ie. without the cödetermination 
ofthe entire’ membership ' or the elector- 
ale in thé form of *pFimary elections", 
already produces an atmosphere ofi sterê 
ile conformity, ' 

Although the five per ‘cent barrier has 
kept tertain extremist groups out of 
parliament it has also relieved the “tra 
ditional’ parties” from the nged 1Q rê 
spoftl ‘speedily 'and 'vigilaritly "tO ‘new 
political movements and problems. 

The fact that the Greens were at all 
able to move int the Bundestag and the 
various state parliaments under these 
circumstances shows. what a backlog 
there was in this Tespecl. 

The influences of political parties ex- 
tends far beyond the inviolable precints 
of parliamentarisnı, 

Party politics has firmly established 
itself in many fields of public discussion, 


The field of broadcasting is an alarm- 
ing exumple, 


Polilcians have degenorMed the vlec- 
tronic medip into a mere accompanying 


factor rather (han a coumervailing pow- 
er. 


‘This trend towards conforming 1u 
partly politics und its dictates can also he 
Observed clsewherv. 

Hardly a pulitical discussion takes 
Place in Protestnnt and Cntholle acacle- 
mies withoul a “representative of the 
parties represented in he Bundestug™ 
heing nviled lu come along, 

Political parties lave .superimposetl 
their presence on public discourse. 

Over the years they have oligopolised 
the formulation of alî forms of politics. 

The excessive inflation of party-poli- 
tical lunding; is .a major Seniributory 
etor, 


ally permite tû tike part in 
the, election. 


!These parties have drawn up 95 lists 
of.candidates in the individual Linder, 


"` The'average age of ne candidates is 
` justunder 44, . 


` lû the SPD ihe oldest: cAndidate is 
party chaifmian , Willy' Brandt(73), in 
` the ÇDU 13, year: -old Herbert Czaja: 


, ang in the CSU party ‘chairman Franz 


,.Joşef Strauss (71), 
.Of ajl.the parties represented in the 


: Bundestag the Greens record the low- 


est average Age (just under.39), 
` According to Federal Returning Of-. 


"fier Hölder 450,000 polling officers, 
„will bè helping dut û on 25 January. ١ 


370,000 of thése will be working in 
an honorary capacity in 60, 00 ) polling 
stations alone, :. 

As in 1983, drgnifêtlon costs will 
probably amount to roughly DM6Obn. 

Hölder expects the provisional elec 
tion result to be arnounced at about 
. midnight, dpa 


-+ ‘(Hamburger AbenJblatt, 9 January 1987) 


A95 yearold 


is among 
۰ the candidates 


and roughly 31 million during the Rex, 
public's first election in 1949, . : 
` One of the main reasonıs for this. in- 
crease in the number of voters is.the, . 
fact that people can now :vote at. l8 . 
(formerly 21). 

; Most voters are women (women: 
roughly 24 million; men: roughly 21: 
million). 

There has been a further increase in : 
the number of votét§ over the age of 
sixty (1987: 11.9 million; 1983: 11.3 
million), 

Female voters are İn a Clehr majûrity’ 
in this group (women: 7.6 million; men: 
4.3 million). 
` A total of 16. political parties have. 


he oldest candidate in.the election 

is a 95 year oid who js standing for 
the Mundige Biirger (Responsible Çit- 
izens) party. There are several candi- 
dates aged 18. 


Details of the candidates. were iss 
ed' by the: president of the Federal Sta- 
tistioal Office and Federal: ering 
Officer, Egon Hölder. م‎ 


One candidate 'in four is ‘û woman 
(685 out of 2,690). In the ‘last election 
in 1982 only onê in five (S18 out of 
2.699) was a woman. 

The Greeris have the most womeh 
(41.7 per cent), followed by the SPD 
(27.5 per cent), the CDU (24.4 pêr 
cent), the CSU (20.4 per cent) and the 
FDP (19.7 per cent). The Fraugnpûiiei 
(Fhe Women's Party), has ly women 
candidates. 

About 45 million cilidens ‘of the 
Federal Republic will be entitled to 
vote on 25 January. Hölder says. this is 
more than any previous general elec- 
tion. 


The figure in 1983 was 44.1 million 


arely has there been a general elec- 

tion campaign with so little content, 
None of the parties has proved capable 
of really .tackling the Challenges of the 
day. 

It is not as if there is a shortage of is- 
sues: East-West relations, arms control, 
environmental and energy policies, un- 
employment and the demographic ie 
in West German society. . 

With ‘the ‘polls making the result 'a 
foregone conclusion ~ a win for the 
governing coalition of (CDU-CSU’ and 
the FDP — the CDU's main election slo» 
gan Weiter ‘so, Deutschland reflects a 
mixture of „complacency and helpless- 
ness, 

Political ‘consistency seems to bê in 
greater demand thari political alterna“ 
چ‎ But there are signs this wil thangd 

ie election. . 

0 SF RHEE EA 
.Dêmocrats likely to respond to a clear 
election defeat ûr the CDU/CSU' to a 
clear election victory? 

The final stage of the election cam- 
paign is Very much’ a twilight zonc be- 
tween the prê-eleçtion certainties ard 
the post-election ü certainties. 

The CDU/CSU has been stumbling 
over its internal foreign policy dispute 
and the FDP has been vacillatiiig be- 
tween adapting to and disselating Î itself 
from conservative voters, 

The SPD seems Unable to vacillute in 
‘he namo wal (lue to the paralysing cf- 
fect of the postponement of interna! dis- 
cussions on fundamental issues, 

The Grcens can afford lo stage the 
permanent conflict hetween the prag- 
matic support of coalitions with uther 
parties and the fundamemalistic roje 
tion of such a policy, since other parties 
are not interesteel in coalescing anyway, 

An atmosphere of fruitful’ political 
discussion wax hardly to he expecldd in 
view of this lack of suspense andl fourm. 

Reference to e immediate problems 
facing political parties, however, cannot 
suffice to inlerpretat the current situn- 
tion, 

In reality, the loss of significanqe of 
politics is due to.the exaggerated pres- 
ence of political parties within the struc- 
ture of society rather than their weak- 
ness, 

Thie Basic Law, the (provisional) can 
stitution of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, called upon political parties 
to become actively involved In the dever 
lopment of informed public opinion, 

It. was hoped that. thiş 0 help 
ards political parties. o 

Parties were by no means intended to 
become direct institutions,of the.state. . 

They were neither supposed to “in- 
ternalise" the functions of nor absorbed 
by 1he state. 

Political parties were cxpected to 
play a significant role in the shaping of 
public opinion, bul serve the interests of 
the constitution in doing so. 

The "servants" in this political pro- 
cess, however, have long since become 
the “masters” of political procedures. 

Supporting the develupment of in- 
formed public opinion no onger meant 


. just formulating ‘alternatives on behalf 


of the general public, but predelermin- 
ing the categories cand content of the 
opinion, the public.shoteld have. 
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Bonn goes back on to the 


Council 


the clash of interests in ù world divided 
into blocs, 

The Security Council has nowhere ¥ 
uear fully exercised its peacekeeping 
potential. 
the years it has left a tasting 
ion of inefficacy, half-mea- 
sures and feeble compromises. 

Accusations of reluctance to arrive a 
decisions, whether justified or not, hate 
led to many serious conflicts not even br 
ing brought before the Security Council 

Twu days before Christmas, to tanl 


+ a recent instance, the Security Counc 


was calfed on to deal with the Gu 
War, which Iran and Iraq have wage 
for aver six years, 

lts sorry conclusion was that the ey 
calation of hostilities was “alarming 
and "regrettable," Both sides wer 
called on to sound out opportunities o 
reaching a peaceful setllement of the 
conflict in close collaboration with the 
UN Secretary-Genernl. 

lı nced hardly be added that sucha 
toothless resolution will make not an, 
iota of difference to the drcadful read. ù. 
ity of war İn the Gulf. 

Even so, the Security Council's work 
is not in vain. 

Peacekeeping operullons manned bj 
UN forces mav ııOt always have kep 
the peace in acute crises but they have 
definircly played a part in defusing 
cunflicls and preventing unnccessar 
Blondie 

tioning of hlue-helmete UN 

e~Middlc East 

is unquestionably A feather in he UN‘, 

cap even though modes of deploymem’ 
migll bu improved. 

hat thé Sédurlty Council and othe, 

UN bodlics could well do with is Ih 

ability to prevent potenti conflict 

rather than waiting until a crisis ha 

come to a head. 

Maybe the Bonn clelegnllon will sue 
ceed iı making heulway in this direc 
Hon: Ierbert Lelner 

(Gunernl-Anzolgor, Hunn, 2 Junuiry IYAN 


Security 


his year sees Ihe Federal Repuhlie 
of Germany back on the UN Secur- 
ity Council. 

lı last served a two-ycar (erm on the 
UN's highest executive hody in 1977/ 
78. 

Foreign Ministcr Hans-Diectrich 
Genscher rightly described Ihe en- 
«dorsement of the Federal Republic by 
a substantial majority in the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly as evidence of interna- 
tonal confidence in the continuity and 
predictability of Bonn's foreign policy. 

He also recalled that the next Bonn 
government would be. required to 


‘shoulder extra international political 


responsibility. Security Council mem- 
bership is no sinecure. 

Decisions have to be reached on 
what are usually conflicting interests, 
calling for resolution and firmness of 
conviction unless opportunism is to 
prevail. 

International gratitude to UN Secur- 
ity Council members is a scarce com- 
modity. 

The Federal Republic is fortunate in 
Joining three other members of the Eu- 
ropean Community, 

Six of the seven Western cconomic 
summit coüntries are also sitting mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 

For a while the West's volce will 
count for more -— a more that can be 
used to help ensure a more stable in- 
ternational order, 
` ‘Euphoria is not recommended, how- 
ever. Non-permanent me grr f 
.UUN.. Securliyiaur ND be said to 
sit at the controls of world affairs. 

The Security Council's rule anl 
powers are strictly lmited, 

As originally envisaged by the UN's 
founding members it was lo be A 
watchdog of collective security exclus- 
ively cmpowered to Inıpose binding 
measures on all UN menibers. 

Olfenders against the law and the 
peace were if needl be to be broughl (o 
reason by joint military sanctions, 

This plan came apart at the scams In 


nection between Western security and 
German rcarmament. 

They alsu made it clcar that the Ger- 
mans might be either lhe sinners of Eu- 
rope ur its defenders — but nat buth. 

The maple leaf country now faces a 
twofold uncertainty in respect of Lrade tics 
with the United States and the strategic di- 
vision of labour in North America, 

In 1985 the Canadians, disappoinled 
by Europe's failure to respond to their 
“third option" policy and alarmed by 
protectionist trends in Washington, 
sought to negotiate comprehensive free 
trade terms with the United States, 

They did so against the background 
of a gradual transilion from commodity 
exports to expurts of industrial goods 
and 30 per cent of the Canadian GNP 
being export-oriented. 

Eighty per cent of Canadian exports 
go to the United States (a 1964 pact en- 
suring integration of the automobile in- 
dustry) and 75 per cent of Canadian imı- 
ports come from the US, 

The current target is neither a com- 
mon market nor a customs union with 
the United States, both of which would 
call Canada's economic self-determina- 
tion into question. 

AlJI Canada wants is to ensure that it 
retains free access tothe US market. 

Yet even this pragmatic, defensive ap- 
proach iş viewed as socially controversial 
in Canada. The long-term consequences 
for the Canadian way of life are viewed 
with even greater misgivings. 

Canada attaches to its cultural ident=- 
ity the importance the United States att- 
aches to rational security. 

For 200 years Canada's cultural 
identity has been dominated by the 
clash with the US. 

The Americans believe in market for- 

es, the Canidiana in strlot regulations, 

They always saw the Wild West as a 
nightmare, not as a dream, 

The present negotiations will take 
years and their outcome is lncertain, 
arguably duc. at least in part — to the 
doldrums in which Premier Brian Mul- 
roncy's Progressive Conservative g0V- 
ernment is currently languishing. 

But the status quo is not under cunt- 
slderatlorA¥ a possible solution to lOng- 
term economic changes. The United 

Continued on page 7 
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Canada has a 
dual role 
across Atlantic 


Sranffurter Allgemeine 


gaiTULe svn PFmicnLAYD 


Ce the old adage has it, was iri- 
vented in dcfiance of geography 
and in defiance of the United States, 

The geography is unchanged, but the 
rancour of Canada's early years has 
long been superseded by both adapta- 
tion and self-assertion. 

“We are a European nation," a Cana- 
dian diplomat said in Toronto at a re- 
cent meeting of the Arfantik-Brticke 
with its North American counterpart. 

This is a fact that threatens to be for- 
gotten on both sides of the Atlantic, 

It deserves to be recalled, just as ap- 
propriate conclusions then need to be 
reached. 

If, then, Canada is both a European 
and an American country, it certainly 
follows that it must play a dual role. 

In dealings with the Europeans it 
must first be the other North American 
ally, a part it last visibly played, from 
1984 to 1986, at the Stockholm confer- 
ence on confidence~building and secur- 
ity measures in Europe. 

At the same time Canada is Europe's 
advocate and intermediary in North Am- 
erica, a task it cari fairly lackle as the sec- 
ond-largest country in the world with a 
population of 25 million, respectable poli- 
tical credentials and a sound economy. 
` In the post-war period {he Canadians 
played their European role pragmalically 
and with sound judgement, and no-one de- 
rived greater benefit (han the Germans, 

The Canadians played a leading part in 
ensuring that containment of (he Soviet 
Union evolved from a unilateral American 
commitment to a ireatj system. 

They were first to appreciate the con- 


1 
sv in a manner that was legally binding 
This time it mighl be tempted to restral, 
the President morc effectively. 

The Sovieı Union sys its moralor' 
ium on nuclear tests is conditional oi 
the United States following suit. A simi 
lar approach hus been adoptedcin’ 1t 
verse on anti-sutcllite weapofîs. 

Can arms contfèl be achieved bJ 
means of reciprocal restraint? Thal! 
would fall well short of the visions ou 
lined in Reykjavik. 

i Yêt ii wold be far (rom the worst 0° 
tution for the interim until such time 
Washington is back in business and ful: 
capablc of action. 

Christoph Bertram ` 
(Die Zeit, Hamburg, 14 January 19: 
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, leka, abova your Midas. . 


ed. The package had been pii together 
not by him alone but by the collective 
leadership. 

Just as there are those in the West 
who view the failure of the Reykjavik 
summit with evident satisfaction, so 
there were those in Moscow who did so. 

Those who want nothing to do with 
the Reagan Administration will now in- 
sist that the knots securing the Soviet 
package stay firmly tied. 

So there are few sigris aš yet that eith- 
‘er of the Superpowers, both of wHiél arê 
busy saying “After youl” to each other in 
Genêva, will take the crucial first step. 

The major problems of arms control 
are doubtless being sounded out. Op- 
tions for a later settlement may be dis- 

cussed. But a breakthrough remains 
mast unlikely. 


In future less will depend on how 


Washington and Moscow negatiate with 
each other than on how they behave 
toward each other. 

Can Congress clip the Pentagon's 
wings? Will the Kremlin honour this by 
exercising restraint? That, at present, İs 
the brightest hope of disarmament, 

The first proof of the pudding will be 
in February when the United States 
goes ahead with its next nuclear test in 
the Nevada desert, 

Congress raised objeçtions to this 
plan last autumn, although it failed io do 


the bounds of the ABM Treaty a num- 
ber of Senators demanded and were 
granted the right to examine the docu= 
ments themselves, 

Their report is expected any day now. 
What it will look like can be judged 
from the tenor Of a letter by one of the 
Senators, Democrat Carl Levin, to Se- 
cretary of State Shultz in December, 

The legal survey by the State Depart- 
ment's chief legal officer was incom 
plete and ‘biased, he:wrote, and the ap- 
proach to the survey faulty from the 
outset. 

Observers. in washington: no longer 
doùbt that Congress will lo the best of 
its ability insist on the Reagan Adminis- 
tration abiding by the old interpretation 
ofthe ABM Treaty, probably by refus- 
ing to allocate funds for SDI tests that 
go further than permitted 

‘That, of course, might nat be a cap- 
per-bottomed guarantee, yet it would 
still be a powerful signal to the Kremlin, 

lf you exercise reslraint, it could be 
taken as meaning, we will clip the wings 
of the, hawks'surrounding Mr Reagan. 

It is hard’ to say whether that will be 
enough to prompt Moscow to show 
greater goodwill. Mr Gorbachoy would 

first have to make sure.of the support of 
his fellow-leaders in the Kremlin. 

In Reykjavik he was obliged to admit 
hat his negotiation: ,manfale was E 


Continued from peage1  ' 


gûn's star is paling, Congress is even less 
likely lo kowtow to Pentagon wishes. 

There is one last and ınaybe crucial 
reason why Moscow might choose {o 
make less fuss over SDI, İt is the Con- 
gressional endeavour to commit the 
Reagan Administration in its SDI pra- 
gramme to the narrow limits defined in 
the ABM Treaty. 

President Reagan and his SDI sup- 
'partérê have been trying for over a year 
Lo break the bounds of this treaty obli- 
gation. It is, indeed, the omy context in 
which what happened at Reykjavik 
makes sense. 

What’ President Reagan wanted, as he 
has consistently stressed, was an unhin- 
dered authorisation to research,’ test 
and develop anti-mssle sJstems in ou- 
ter space for 10 years. 

Testing and developing anti-missile 
systens in outer space is banned by the 
terms of the ABM Treaty, President 
Reagan wanted to negotiate’ an exemp- 
tion in Rêykjavik. 

The Soviet Union would hear nothing 
ûî the idea and insisted instead on evên 
more stringent restrletiûis. 

, Congress might now, bein. a posilên 
tê build a bridge overthe gap that was 

so very apparent ini Reykjavik. ; ,As the 
White House referred to thé elassifiéd 
, cûurse of negotiations i ini its bid 1 beak 
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Alton Keel... In. 

(Phulus: dpa} 
political problems and whether he will 
be able to make use of the political side 
of Nato to exert a favourahle influence 
on East-West relations. 

This aspect has becune morc and 
more important since the Harmel Re- 
port was published almost 20 years ago. 

For Europeans it is a yardstick for 
what can be achieved in terms of cffec- 
tive detente while at the sane time crecl- 
ibly safeguarding clefence. 

This is particularly Irue when new sti- 
muli emerge, for cxample, in the wake 
ofthe Reykjuvik summit. 

ln no other post cnn an ficill repre- 
sentative of the United Sıales get to 
know Europcun securily interests and 
European political attiliduvs so well iıs 
un the North Atlantic Council. 

The reports pussed on to Washingtan 
by ihe US Nato representative in Brus- 
sels can help to prevent the kind of poli- 
tical "parochialisn" the “fathers uf Nalo" 
huped 1O pul an endl to once tnd [e all. 

Jun Reifenberg 
(Frankfurter Allgermelne ZLeflung 
tûr Deutcllund, 3 lunuuy LYRT} 
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David Abshirê.. . . out. 


"founding fathers of thé Atlantic alli- 
ance”, 

The new generation in the corridors 
of power is more fnmiliar with the major 
post-war troumas — Watergate, Viet- 
nam and Iran ~ than with the much 
morc significant decision made in the 
mid-1940s for u permanent link with 
Europe. 

The European partners on the Coun- 
cil are well-aware thut this often leads to 
a misjudgement ofl Western Europe's 
true abilities aş well as to the attitude 
that Europeans should be left to their 
owt devices. 

The USA's new man in Brussels 
served in the navy and the air force, 
dealt with matters of national security in 
the Budget Deparlment, was executive 
chairman of the Special Commitlec of 
Inquiry into the Challenger explosion 
and has so far worked on Nuto prub- 
lems only within the framework of ner- 
omwicuÎ and spate resenrceh. 

Although Keel has excelent scientific 
qualifications he still hus l0 show 
whether he is familiar with Europe's 


wm PEOPLE 


Washington appoints new 
man to top Nato post 


pensive national defence policy priorit- 
ies for the sake of greater collective se- 
curity efforts. 

Ahshire views his main task in Brus- 
sels as that of maintaining close links 
with the Congress and ıhe Pentagon, 

Four European pariners he is thus a 
kind of “canvuasser" for European wor- 
ries anıl interests. 

This certainly applies to the techni- 
cal, economic and strategic questions 


deall with regularly by the North Atlan- 


tic Council. 

lt is difficult to say how great Ah- 
shires enıpathy for the specific histori= 
cal circumstances in Europe is. 

Developments on the European con- 
tinent have not always been determined 
by power politics alone. 

In many instances there has been a 
cloar difference between the American 
way of thinking and acting and the 
course pursued by individual European 
niliuns, 

Amcricans often become impatient 
when faced by patterns of behaviour 
which have cvolved from centuries of 
historical experience and when con- 
fronted hy deeply-rooted national senti- 
ment, 

The accompunying problems cannot 
be resolved with the help of the typical 
American leaning towards prngmatisın, 

This appronch has hecome all the 
Mure prODUURUCU int Wslingion ing 
recent yeurs now that the generation of 
Americans in political nd administra 
tive power has little in common with the 


N‏ ي 
New start ends‏ , 
a Karlsruhe‏ 
dynasty‏ 


listen, the SPD's youth organisation, 
member of, the Bundestag und the Euro- 
` penn Parliamunt, representative of Ihe 


. SPD on the Externni Relations Conmit- 


lee, member of the par lamentury party's 
` exccutive committee and minister of stale, 

“Î do nal agrec wilh important ele 
ments of the SPD's foreign and security 
policy," Curlerier says today. 

He wus not willing to support the 
about-turn made by many party col- 
leagues uring the post-Schmidt era. 

In his opinion the essential premises 
of n free and democratic policy for the 
Federal Republic of Germany are mem- 
bership of Nato, nuclear deterrence and 
solidarity with the USA. 

The Corterier family with its Hugue- 
not background was already once 
forced 10 leave its home. He too is a 
much-travelled manı, with excellent con- 
tacts in Washington, 

His presidency of the Atlantic 6 
ciation of Young Politicians {1965- 
1969) a the way to the post he wil! 
now take up in Brussels. 

Corterier, who will be moving to Bcl- 
gium with his wife and daughter, is the 
first German to head the North Atlantic 
Assembly. 

The organisation, which is nat an offi“ 
cial Nato body and which convenes 


, Once or twice R year, regards itself aş a 


link between Nato and the parliaments 


„ofits member countries. 


It compiles reports and forwards re- 
commendations for the various parlia- 
ments. 

Will Corterler ever return to Bonn as 
a politician? “A great deal depends on 
how the SPD.develops,” he replies. 

Hans Krump 
{Die Welt, Bonn, &i January 1487} 


Peter Corterler... dispute over defence 


Although Corterier was nominated 
by the parliamentary party executive 
committee for the post of deputy chair- 
man in the External Relations Commit- 
tee the parliamentary party voted 
against the "right-of-centre" man from 
Karlsruhe and for Antje Huber. 

Since then very little has been heard 
about the professional juris! who had 
moved up the political ladder by virtue 
of his diligence, straightforwardness 
and determination, 

Corterier was head of the Jungsozia- 


he new secretiry-general of the 

North Atlantic Assembly, Peter 
Curtericr, probably felt 0 little nclan- 
chaly when he moved into the small 
neo-baroquc palace in the Place clu Petit 
Sablon in Brussels. 

Alter all, lhis new siart for 50 year- 
old Corterier also means the end (for 
Ihe timc being) of a dynasty qf paliti- 
ciuns in his native Karlsruhe, 

Since 1953 the Corteriers have repr 
resented the Karlsruhe constituency as 
memhers of the SPD in Bonn; Fritz Corr 
terier up until 1969, and his son Peter 
(with a shurt break belwecn 1983- 
1984) ever since, 

Setbacks and rebukes within his par- 
ty, however, left Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt's minister of state in lhe Bonn 
Foreign Office with no option but to 
beat an orderly retreat. 

Peter Corterier was a successful di- 
rect çandidate for his party in hiş consti- 
tuency three times, 

The former mayor of Bremen, Hans 
Koschnick (SPD), once called Corterier 
a “complete idiot". 

Corterier's withdrawal from political 
life has heen in stages. 

Before the 1983 general election 
campaign the regional section of the 
SPD in Baden, which had undergone a 
clear swing to the left, punished Corter- 
ier for supporting the Nato twin-track 
decision by putting him on a Land lis1 of 
candidates. 

This meant that his position was not 
strong enough to ensure him of a seat in 
the Bonn BunJestag. 

A year faler he did manage to move 
to Bonn to fill in the gap left by Rainer 
Oilergeld’s departure. The next humil- 
iulion, however, soon tollowed. 


E new US permanent represelta- 


tive on Nato’s North Atlantic 
Council in Brussels is Alton Kcel, iı 43 
year-old engineer and expert on arms 
research. 

Keel, who was deputy 1o Admiral 
Poindexter from July 1986 on the Na- 
tional Security Council, succeeds David 
Abshire as the USA's Nato “ambassad- 
or." 

Abshire will be moving into the 
White House (with ministerial status) to 
take exclusive charge of gathering the 
documents on the Iragua affair and thus 


1 to clear up the biggest scandal in 
the hMiRlêry~or- t(he-Rengan. Adminlatra: 
ion. . 


During the past three years Abslıire 
has been able to convince an intructuıble 
US Congress of the necd and meaning- 
fulness of close military and industrial 
cooperation wih the USA's alliance 
partners in Eurupe. 

He deserves the credit, he hoasts, for 
having persuaded the future chairman 
of the pawertul Senatt Armed Forces 
Cammittce in Washington, Senator Sam 
Nunn (Denı,, Georgia) to stop threanten- 
ing 1O withdraw American ıroups from 
Europe because of the alleged lack ul 
willingness Of Nalo partners t0 bear 
their fair share of defence costs. 

What is more, he claims ıesponsibil- 
ily for having galned Nunn's suppurt far 
a legal rider envisaging closer collabor- 
Mion between the USA and Europe in 
this field. 

Abslhlre's main concern is whether 
Nato will be able to cflectively couuler 
ihe expected increase in the threal 
pascl hy the conventional forvus of 
‘Warsaw Pact comtries in the IYYUs, 

The abilily to do so is all lhe more vi- 
tal in view ut the fact thal the nuclear 
Ihreat is also likely {o increitse, 

At the heginning of the {YY0s, Ab- 
shire believes, the Soviet Union will 
have reached the peak of ils military 
Power and at the same time “find itself 
ina desperate cconomic situation.” 

Moscow could then be in a position 
la spread out its naval and air force un- 
its along ihe Norwegian coast, cut off 
Nalo's northern, flank without firing a 
single shot and prevent a scaburnc rein’ 
forcement of traps from Western Eu- 
rope, 

Without a rapid modernisation of the 
alliance's conventional forces, Abshlre 
Claims, it will be impossible to develop ã 
credible deterrent to this threaı: : 

‘This, however, means abandoning ex- 


. Gontinued from pagê 4 


says monty has been puid for the re- 
lease uf pristners for as long as anyone 
can remembcr. allhvugh the Federal 
Republic, in vicw of the special nature 
af intra-German circumstances, does a 
fairly brisk trade. 

What, he asks, abuut the Americans? 
This, of course, is a reference to the 
; arms-for-hostages deal by which iran 
was lû ust its influence to secure lhe re- 
lease ul American hostages in Lebanon. 

° Ralph Boultonirtr 
(nr bagesnpicgel, Berlin, 9 January 14%7) 
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Prisoner sales 
earn East 
cash and goods 


alk by Federil Chancellor Helmul 

Kolıl of "political prisoners” {nı lhe 
GDR has brought back to the limelight 
the longstanding ransom puyments 
made by Bunn governments in return 
for the release of convicts by East Ber- 
lin. 

Hunan rights organisations estinate 
that successive Federal guvernmenls 
have bought the freeclom of roughly 
50,ÛU0Û inmates of GDR jails since 1963 
in return for payments in cash and kind, 

Views continue to differ on whether 
this practice must be seen as a humani- 
tarian gesture or as a trade in human 
lives. 

The prisoners whose release is se« 
cured in this way, and possibly they 
alone, are in no two minds on whether 
the trade is good or bad. 

Many relensed prisoners, usually sent 
over lo the Weat in UUSCS, sgrved SEN 
tencvs for attempting 10 escape 10 the 
Wesı. mainly via Hungary, Czechuslo- , 
vakia or Yugoslavia (very few {ry lo es” 
cape ncross the cxtrecmely dangerous i in- 
tra-German border), which is 4 criminal 
offence in East Ocrminy. 

Article 213 of the GDR criminal 
code, headed “ilegal border-crossing, 
an offence also known is “flight from 
the Republic,” provides for up le {wo 
yours gtol for trying tu escape tu the 
Wes. 

. PhEGTYRNS: Iiugees and 
oihers convicted of “criminal offences 
against the stite and public order is 
comuton criminals. 

Fast Berlin was quick to refe the 
charge made hy Chancellor Koll ot an: 
vlectlon campuign mecting tht “over ' 
2,000 of our Iellow-countrymen dre 
kept ûs political prisoners in paols anl 
cuncentrtion canıps” in the GDR. 

shu fick SiH ockaitmcdl (hul 
there were uo pulilicial prisoners in Hiv 
GDR ather thin peuple convicted uf 
war crimes, Nazi offences, the murder 
of Jews dud crimes igitinsl MNUMANILY. 

Yet the trade in prisoucrs continues, . 
As a rule Bunn government officials 
name prisuners suitable for “trading.” 
Loahbying by relatives ir the West may 
well influence the order in which ther 
names are proposed. 

For the GDR an Est Berlin lawyer. 
Wolfgang Vogel, has gained ıu repue” 
tion for setlling such difficult human 
and family problenis. 

The GDR generally responds 10 
Western lists of prisoners suitahle for ; 
trading by making counter-psupositls, 
such as submitting a list of urgenll} . 
necdcedl products. 

As soon as agreement iv reached 
gonds or cash are cxchanged and Ihe 
prisoners are bussed to the West. 

No official statements on the trade 
are issued by cither Benn or Eitsl Ber” 
lin, largely hecausv of the dubious ethics ; 
of the prucedure. 

Unofficially Bonn officials vay if iS 3F ۱ 
essential means of ussivting otherwise . 
helpless victims of the division of Ger 
many, 

Payments made lu the GDR ase #0" 1 
by East Berlin as compênsatiun fur e 
cost of education and vocational Ifa" ‘ 
ing of released convicts. There can, iS ; 
stressed. be no question of making 3 | 
profit. 

A Western diplomat in East Berlin 
Continued on page 5 


BW GERMANY 


Berlin grafts a new face 
on to its old urbanity 


This İs one of an occasional! series to mark the 750th anniversary of Berlin this year. The 
author, Joachim Fest, is a historian and senior member of the cditorinl stuff of the Frank- 


futer Allgemeine Zeitung, 


Berlin now bonsts technology transfer 
and innovation centres that have not only 
lect to new businesses being set up and 
jobs created but also been models of their 
own and tempted an increasing number of 
newcomers to take a closer louk ùt the 
city. 

Much the same can be said for health 
policy, in which, to quote Health Senator 
Ulf Fink, Berlin has done more than Boruı 
has dared even to think. 

There has been a comparable. batch of 
new ideas and fresh starts in environmen- 
tal protection, city planning and the arts, 

The arts have at times seemed threat- 
ened by a surfeit of public offerings, but 
standards have also been set by private in- 
itiative. 1 

The result has been the city's new at- 
traction, especially to under-40s, attribui- 
ed to its openness and to its being a num» 
ber of cities in one, contbining contradic- 
tions ranging from scedy Kreuzberg (o 
smart Kurfrstendanım. 

Many people see these contrasts as mir” 
roring their own contradictions, with the 
result that the so-called identity problem 
creates far fewer difficulties thn in the 
pPûst. 

Like all preferences, ths new attraction 
is hard to define, It probably ‘has soneth- 
ing to do withthe urbanity’ Berlin has Te- 
tained despite the crises i hus hven 
through and with the Vitality and modern- 
ily that convey such a powerful feeling of 
authentic contemporariness, 

It certsinly now-does se more {hut Mit 
nich, which long enjoyed a reputation for 
being Germany's “scervt capital city" hut 
boasts an “in" set who live mide fn Hin- 
varian capital the newly-riclt city Berlin 
long was. 

It also does so more than Hanthtirg, 
which with its combination Of pinstripe 
suits and progressive outlook is scen hy 
many younger people us a model of bour- 
geois propriety. 

. The changing face of Berlin has led to ia 
new lament (hat has replaced complaints 
about the city’s encrustations and provin- 
çiality. The latest complaint is that despite 
many perceptible changes Berlin still has 
too few opporlunities' for getting on in 
one's career. 

` True enough, the consequences of long 
years of quitting and depletion cannot be 

offset overnight. So one of thé city govern- 
ment's most urgent tasks will be to persu- 
ade more firms to return to Berlin, It will 
need to persuade management boards of 
large firms, entire production units and 
small firms with a highly skilled payroll. 
The old laments continue, of course, es=- 
pecially complaints that Berlin is kapusit. 
Criticism of this kind likes to feel it is in 
line with Berlin's critical tradition, bul in 
reality it is devalued by being too laclıry- 
mose and sounds more like agcing media 

hacks turning out the şame old story. , 

Berlin has two years . of. celebration 
ahead of it. This year is the 750th anniver- 
sary of its incorporation as a city. Next 
year will be ils turn as "Europe's cultural 
capital city.” At present it has more of the 
prerequisites that lend substance to such 
celebrations ‘than has been the case for 
yeats. Joachim Fest 

{Frankfurter Allgemeine Zcliüng 

` flir Deutschland, 7 Janvary 1987) 
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different is that latest allegations of bribery 
and corruption came at a time of fresh and 
growing self-confidence. 

Richard von Weizscker started the ball 
rolling toward this new self-confidence, al- 
though it is still hard to defîne just what he 
accomplished as Mayor. . 

Cynics continue to argue {hat he did 
little more than give his blessing from on 
high to whatever was done, but maybe that 
was just what a city racked by self-doubt 
needed at the time, 

, Another point in his favour was that he 
was able to deploy his authority and firm¬ 
ness of principle, a firmness that never fos- 
tered disunity, against an SPD poverty- 
stricken for ideas. 

The Social Democrats spught to hide 
their lack of ideas by assiduously courting 
the Zeitgeist, of spirit of the age, but it was 
a spirit of perplexity it sought to use rather 

than surmount, 

Alwide range of reasons can now be pût 
forward to account for the change of cliin- 
ale in Bêrlin. There is also a range of 
symptoms that soon assume the status of 

reasons. The clly now has a net inflow of 
workers and businesses. Commercial in- 
vestment has increased spectacularly and 
since 1980 has been up fo 9 times e nir 
tional bverage, 


FY, many years visitors to Berlin were 
struck by the city's progressive decline 
and loss of vitality. From one visit to the 
next they were sadly aware of growing PAT” 
alysis and resignation. 

‘These qualities were accompanied by a 
spécial neurosis that surprisingly seemed 
to deform even the hale and hearty charac- 
ter of Berliners, who showed signs of un- 
expected self-pity and lachrymosity. 

A further factor was that Berlin had for- 
feited its special role and was felt in many 
quariers to be merely a tiresome vestige of 
German history and the unresolved East- 
West conflict, 

The constant quest for a new tag for the 
city's role, a successor to ihat of a “Front 
line city" and “shop-window" on the West- 
ern world, is characteristic. ` 

This sad impression has undergone a 
total change i in recent years, and a series of 
scandals involving dubious friendships be- 
tween politicians and the building trade 
did no more than temporarily. and insigni- 
fi cantly dent the new impression. : 

Only a few years ago three. governments 
inı succession were forced lo resign in con- 
nection will similar scandals, Mayor 
Diepgen haş serenely survived ihe latest 
crop. 

i has less 10 do,with hiş personal integr- 
iiy. His predecessors had that too. What is 


el: ‘like many others, . was quick to recognise the, outstanding merlt 
: „of President Weizséoker’s ‘Bundestag speech on May 8, 1985. 


Ir congratulating him: 1 exprêéssed the. hope that It would lve; 


intensive publicity. " 


Since then, having read and re-read the speech, | havê come to feel 
that special efforts should be devoted to , Peqgtuate his message. . 


¬ Arthur F. Burns, A ‘spede and its affact,. ‘page: 60 
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Bans Prusslan porcelaln ... came with honour, hat and walking 


(Phat: BEIT) 


tory equipment and special articles usecl 
in dentistry. 

Tableware and decorative porcelain, 
the factory's traditional items of pro- 
duction, only accounted for DMIf.2m 
of turnover, a drop of 0.6 ptr cent com” 
pared with 1984. There were also con- 
siderable sales fluctuations in his sve- 
tor. 

Demand for white porcelain in- 
creased 3.3 per cent. bM demand for 
(lecorated porcelain fell L[0.S per cent. 

There were some revealing figures on 
ıhe cosı side of the business as well. Per- 
sonnel accounicel for 72 per cent of ¢] 
erating costs. Capilal inveslmen Wis 
aver four million ntırks in 19K5, but 
this was only a drop iu the vevan for the 
ou-diuted buildings That house the fac- 

tury. 

The demand for high quality purce- 
lain has meznt that only 63.6 per cenl of 
production fs listed as top quality, while 
25.9 per cent has lo he soll at lower 
prices its seconcl quality porcelain. 

Breakages, totalling 10.5 per cent, al- 
so have to be included in Ihe finial ac- 
counts. Then write-offs of DM 1.3m hid 
10 be mile [or articles for which there 
was Hile or no demand. 

Tanking ull these factors together it is 
not surprising then that the factory 
showed a loss at the end ul 1985 of 
DMS.3m. 

Uwe Karsten, managing direclor ol 
the factory since L[YR4, makes no secret 
of the fact that in the coming years it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
balance the boaks. 

Hê is the first commercial executive 
to manage the company. His predeces- 
sors have invariably been udministra- 
Ors, 

A number. of measures have been in- 
troduced including methods to improve 
produotivity ‘and ani intensification of 
marketing not only in the home market 
but also abroad. 

“KPNI porcelain can now be pur- : 


. chased at Harrod's in London and Tif- 
:fany's in New York. 


The purely, economic aspects lo 


‘which Frederick the Great gave such < 


emphasis can no longer be of prime im- 
portance, 


In Berlin it is said that the factory 


: produces what is in fact a parl of the 
' “cultural heritage,” 2 ! 


From this point of view taxpayers 


` should be reconciled to acceptable red 


figures, so’long as they do not reach the 


` astronomical héights that sume theatres 


and opera houses have achieved. 
` Heint Hildebrandt 
(Rhetnischer Merkur/Christ und Welt, 
Bonn, 2 January 1Y7} ` 


an end in 1918 the word “Royal” was 
dropped from ils name, wlich was 
called thereafter the “State Porcelain 
Factory Berlin.” The trademake "KPM,” 
the initials of the original name in Ger- 
man, remained. 

Much in the fuctory was destroyecl 
during the Second World Wur, hul 
many of {be irreplaceable forms were 
saved. 

Another advantage for Lhe factory's 
future was that in the middle af the last 
century il was moved from the eastern 
pari of Berlin to the Tiergarten district, 
which since 1945 has been a part of 
West Berlin. 

Production was continued at the fac=- 
tory under the control of the Berlin Sen- 


ue 2 e 
Past experience, teclnical improve- 
menls and the know-how of the factu- 


ry's personnel have raised it to among, 


the top German porcelain manufactur 
ers, along with Mcissen, 

The factory employs about 400 staff, 
most highly-skilley. specialists. As al- 


finer in 1985 was DM27.9m, an 
inercase of 7.3 percent over the previ- 
ulus year's result and the highest in the 
factory's history. 

At firs glance that would seem to be 
a satisfactory siluation, bu on eloser 
examination problenıs arise. 

Almast DM1 1,7m of the total lurn- 
over was achieved from technical and 
industrial porcelain. In lhe course of tha 
year this increased by 20 per cent. This 
production includes expensive labora- 


ق 
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Canadians have begun to recall that 
Arctic waters lie beyond the Far North 
and beyond them Soviet intercontinental 
ballistic missiles are deployed on larid arid 
at sea. Additional air defence against bom- 
ber-backed cruise missiles is under con- 
sideration, whereas SDI is' viewed with 
misgivings. 

The twofold ‘challenge Canada now 
faces is a combination not. unknown to Eu- 
Tope. It involves problems a medium-sized 
power faces in dealings with .a leading 
power, 

Whatever solutions are ` eventually 
reached, Canada will always retain an in- 
terest in pursuing policies öf its own in 
North America. 

It will always be in Europe's interest — 
as it has been for the past 40 years — for 
Canada to maintain its commitment to lts 


Allantic mandate. Michael Stiirmer' 


(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zcitung 
fur Deulschland, 15 January 1987) 
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Prussian porcelain, a legacy 
of Frederick the Great 


erick the Great himself took a hand in 
the porcelain factory. 

Despite the fact that Prussia was 
ruined because of the war Frederick 
earmarked 225,000 thalers for the Roy- 
al Porcelain Factory (in German known 
by the initials KPM). 

The money was coined from silver 
tableware. to be replaced by porcelain. 
The King said: “We have nothing left ex- 
cept our honour, lat, walking stick and 
our porcelain.” 

Frederick the Great was fascinated 
by it. He regarded its manufacture as an 
industrial enterprise that would bring i in 
profits, 

He designed the blue sceptre trade 
mark and he interested himself in what 
would now be described us marketing. 
He clid all he could to promote sales and 
was himself one of the factory's best 
custûmêrs. 

Berlin quickly became one of the 
leading German cemres of porcelain 
manufacture. The porcelain was also fa- 
mous because il was wlıat we would cull 
now non-pollutant: there was litile leud 
in the porcelain tableware produced. 

After Frederick the Great's death in 
1786 the factory passed into the hands 
of the Prussian state. In the following 
years famous artists made drawings for 
the porcelain designs, including Frie- 
drich Schinkel whose artistic sketches 
{or Sehinkel baskets ancl dishes are still 
Ronee The filigıce work in her 


tierra 200 


Porcelain sculpture iheludes ihe fa- 
mous series of twelve figures represent- 
ing lhe months of the year and the busts 
uf Frederick the Grem und Queen 
l.uise, done from models 17 Goris 
Schadow, 

The ‘64-plate dinner service pra 
duced for Ihe Duke uf Wellington was 
ihe most Famons, and lhe most expen- 
sive, stl of porcelain the Royal Porce- 
lain Factory pruduced. 

The romantic movement.tuwards the 
end of the 19th century with its pussion 
for all things to do with the Middle Ages 
was the kiss of death for porcelain. 

An attempt.to revive porcelain's at- 
traclions was only made when the Ji- 
gendsıil became fashionable. New ideas 
and new designs were brought into the 
porcelain factory. 

When the Prussian monarchy came to 
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States holds the key to Canada's strategic 
securjty too. Ottawa has çhosen not to 
conclude the intergovernmental agree- 
ment the Pentagon envisaged as lending 
international support to SDJ; individual 
arrangements between companies are pre- 
ferred, 

Rêsearch is èncouraged but Ottawa 
would like to see the 1973 ABM Treaty 
observed and is keen to see its PQYisiONS 
strictly interpreted. 

The strategic implications are more im- 
portant still. As in the Federal Republic. 
Canada now takes a third view of SDI, 
with 1970s anıi-missile research and the 
replacement of strategy by vision in 1983 
having yielded, since 1985, to reality in- 
creasingly demanding its tribute, 

Protected deterrence is felt lo be possi- 
ble; more is nut considered desirable, least 
of all a fasl and furious race between US 
defence and Soviet attack systems. 


orcelain has been imported from 

the Far East since the Middle Ages. 
It was expensive and called white gold. 

It was a symbol of wealth and artistic 
sense to German princes in the Baroque 
period, the 1 7th and 18th centuries. 

Augustus the Strong, Elector of Sax- 
ony (1694-1733), was one of the grea- 
test collectors of porcelain tableware 
and figures of his period. 

Friedrich Böttcher, an apprentice 
apothecary from Berlin who wanted to 
be a goldsmith, was kept prisoner at the 
Elector's court. 

—tm209 he found a way of making a 
white, translucent cement by firing Kao- 

tir With feldspute und quartz, so dis- 
covering European hurd-paste porce- 
lain. 

A year later the Meissen porcelain 
factury was established. and to this day 
Meissen is synonymous with higl-qual- 
ity porcelain. 

The Saxon monopoly was quickly 
broken. Other manufacturers sprang up, 
firstly in Vienna and Venice, then in 
Hoechst, near Frankfurt, Fürstenberg 
and Nymphenburg, near Munich. 

The more sober and frugal Prussians 
Ul nut gu dlong with this distinctly roy- 

` Hf. the Soldier King, had no taste for it, 

With his Saxon neighbours he ex- 
changed 48 giant Chinese porcelain 
vases, collected by his wife, Sophie Dar- 
othen, for ù complete regiment of caval- 
ry. 

This regiment, dubbed the Porcelain 
Dr agoons, was, in fact, responsible for 
lhe victory over lhe Saxons at Kessel- 
derf in 1745, won hy the Soldier King's 
sun, Frederick the Gircat, in the Second 
Silesian War, As a result of this victory 
he got his hands on Meissen. 

Frederick lhe Greal was not as philis- 
linc as his father. He was delighted by 
the costly ilems uf porcelain he saw at 
Meissen. In 1751 he commissioned a 
Berlin wool merchant, Wegely, to set up 
his own porcelain factory, but a few 
years later this factory was closed down, 
because it made a loss. 

Wegely was followed by Ernst Gotz- 
kowsky, Polish by birth, who had a diffi- 
culty convincing lhe Prussians that the 
porcelain factory could be successful. 
He brought in workers from Meissen, 
but he also was unable to get the enter- 
prise out of the red, 

Having brought the Seven Years War 
to a victorious conclusion in 1763 Fred- 
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cent, ùs against a 2,1-per-cent increase 
in 1985 over 1984. “But for the average 
househuld hudget stable prices repre- 
sent a gain in purchasing power regard- 
less where it originates.” 

In December 1936 ıhe cost of living 
was (J.2 per cent higher than in Novem- 
ber and 1.1 per cent lower than in De- 
cember 1985. 

Average industrial wages were 3.4 per 
cent up in real terms, the largest increase 
since 1977. 1homes Linke 

(Dıc Well, Bonn, Ih January 14%7} 
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ence un world trade, including trade 
with the East Bloc countries, 

So nuch of the ceonomic impetus will 
agitin have lo he provided by domestic 
demand, on which the Federal Buvern- 
ment sounds dn optimistic notle, 

Many of the expansionary trends sel 
last year, it feels, will only stiri t0 affect 
deuitmel this year, 

For many lomestic consumers lower 
oil prices will only now have an effect, 
with lower heating bills resulting in Tep- 
dayments, lower monthly instalments and 
more purchasing power released far 
spending in other sectors. 

Additional support measures are not 
ruled out but will only be considered if 
the extra domestic demand fails to off 
set a marked decline in exporl demand, 

The final version of the report, how- 
cver, unlike the first draft, makes no 
mention of the economic policy toolkit 
placed at the government's disposal by 
the Stability and Growth Act. 

Government officials stress the point 
thal this amendment means there will 
cantinue to be no olcl-style economic 
booster programmes or packages. 

instead, Germans may soun after he 
general election hencfit from Ihe sPewad 
sage uf the Gua relic! package work 
DMsbn and originally plannel lor’ iw 
plememation in IYRR/RY, hein . 
brought forward lo boost demand: and 7° 
Elve the economy an added fillip. 

This presupposes that Ihe ceonumy 
takes'n serious turn for Ihe worse, which 
iis n expected lu lt. 

I it docs. however, Ihe sceond Ae 
of the fix cuts pickugv might even hê 
brouglt forward and backdated to lan 


uary LUST. Gerhard Hennemunn 


Rh Saar Ix?) < 
‘Record export surplus and - 


Wl THE ECONOMY 


Earlier tax cuts likely in 
effort to boost demand 


crease hy more thun One per cenl, suh- 
ject to wage trends. 

Yet despite the Tirm founditions ort 
which the economic upswing continues 
to be based in its fifth successive year 
it is hardly surprising to see, in the new 
year's econuınic report, that the gov- 
ernment is considering supporl mei- 
sures. 

After four months of decline in new 
industrial orders and output the risks 


° that beset the official economic fore- 


casts are more readily apparent than 
they were, say, in mid-1986. 

This year imports and exports are 
clearly the sector in which the risk of 
economic fortcasts going haywire lies. 

Thé latest revaluation of the 
deutschemark within (he European 
Monetary System is arguably the least 
important risk fuctor German exporls 
face. 

A far more impÛbrlant issue is when 
the dollar's decline will grind to û halt, 
how the protectionism debate in ıhe 
United States will develop and whether 
il might nol end in trade policy escala- 
tion as û result of which [here will he 
losers, and nothing but losers an’ both 
sides. 

Last but nat least, ıhe other side df 
{heê coin of plummeting oil pricus. ihe 
decline 'in demand from oil- -producinp 
SOunIHES, will exercise a growing, influ. 


zero inflation in 1986 


World's 8 major OEE أ‎ 
Exports Sep: 1985 - Aud. ا19‎ $bn 


lexe. USSR 


imports tnd exports wat strictly nuni: 
nal, Torcign triule being denuminited 
dollars. In real terms imporis were UF 
5.7 and exports up (LK per Cent. 

Butween January and October 18| 
German exports were H4 per cent hig 
er than those wf the United Slate 
which in 1985 was still in first place 
This was partly due to a 1 5-per-cent IM | 
provemenl in Ciermany’s terms of trae. 

“The export vurplus,” he said “simp | 
isn't the resul of an inordinale in 
ruthless Germin cxpor1 driv as may be fk 
imagined in onc deficit çuuntry of aM’ 
other,” 

A decline in the annual cost of iin 
index wis last regitered in 1953. BW, 
much af the decline was duc 10 lower fu 
el prices. Had it nol heen for ther! 
prices would have increased by 1.5 PF, 

Continued on page 7 


he Federal Republic of Germany 

bought nere goods in the Uniled 
States last yvar (han ir OSS, siys pon 
Hölder, head of he Federal Statistics 
Office in Bonn;in'answer tû accusations 
from Washington that the Germans 
have heen lacking in rade "solidarity" 
wilh America. 

lınports from the Unitecl States dvc- 
lined in value by l8 per cent kus! year, 
but'that was mainly due to a de facto 36- 
per-cent revaluation of the 'deutsche- 
mark against the dollar, 

Hölder estimates the real increase in 
imports from America to have been be- 
tween five and eight per cent. 

' He announced details of several sta- 
tistical records set up in 1986. Last 
year's export sutplus was DM1 10.2bn, 
or well ovër 50 per cent higher lhan the 
previous record, 1985's DM73.4bn. 

Between January and October 1986 
the Federal Republic also replaced the 
United States as the Worl foremasl 
exporter. 

Last but not least, thê cost of Jiving 
index for the year as a whole declined 
by 0.2 per cent. The 1985 figure was 2 
per cent up on 1984 and 1984's 2,4 per 
cent up on 1983. 

The record foreign trade figures for 
1986 are available in detail for January 
to November, with the December fi- 
ures still estimates, . 

` A striking feature is that both ex- 
ports, at DM522.6bn, and imports, at 
DM412.4bn; were lower than in lhe 
previous record year, 1985, 

The record export surplus was duc to 
imports being down 11 per cent, as 
against a mere pe cenl decline in 
exports. : 

Hûölder added that the. deoline' in buth 


aceonıplish and where it has been pow- 
erless. 

Unemployment, having been due to a 
succession of past economic and politi- 
cal misdevelopments, cannot simply be 
reduced by the economic cycle within a 
few years. 

Encrustations in the labour markel 
are still too pronounced and tle number 
of newcomers swelling the ranks of the 
labour market is still too large for the 
number of people unemployed lo fall 
rapidly below two million, 

Even Opposition politicians .in 
Bonn havc long conceded, albeit off 
the record, thal a reduction in ile 
number uf Garnmıans out of work can 
hardly be brought about nıuch fasler, 

Although thal doesn’t stop them 
from claiming it can ir ihe general 
election campaign, though. < 

Inflation comes as a virtual aficr- 
thought in the 1987 economic report 
even though the. Federal.governmcht is 
nat expecting furthor dramatic-drops in 
the dailar Cxehange rate and: 1he Piice f 
oil. ۳ 

Yel the outlook for 1947 remains im- 
maculate in terms of stability. The gov- 
ernment is not expccting’' prices’ to in- 


RR growth this year should be 2.5 

per vent, according to the 1987 
cconomic report approved by tle Bonn 
Cabinet, It was probuhly the last econ- 
umic policy Mep before the election. 

It certainly ınarked an end for the 
time belng to successive growth [orc- 
casts for the year ahead, some dill'er- 
ing widely but all agreed in expecting 
ihe economy to forge ahead into its 
fifilh year of largely uninterrupted 
growth. 

Yet the economic outlook as forecasil 
by both economists and the Federal 
government in its annual report hardly 
creates the impression of being a power- 
house obviating any need for provision 
against contingencies. 

The 2,5 ‘per cent real economic 
growth described as both: desirable and 
feasible in the 1987 economic report 
sounds more like a tender plant that will 
need constanl care and observation in 
the months ahead. 

A point that weighs more heavily 
than all the crystal ball-gazing about 
growih rates and percentage points is 
lhut all serious economic observers are 
agreed thal the economic upswing slls- 
tainecl since 1982 is sounclly based. 

Voters will largely puss judgment or 

lhe government's economic polioy- per- 
formance at lhe polls, . . 
. Experts agrec that the outgoing’ Bonn 
government has id a nyuch firmer 
foundation’ for lasting growth and full 
dmploymem than the governments of 
most industrialised countries. 

One of the most unsmisfactory fi- 
plıres forecast is unemployment at an 
ongoing high of 8.5 per. cent, or a sua- 
sonally adjusted average: ol about 
2,150,000 West Germans out of work. 

' This is a clear pointér to whal the 
present economic cycle has been ahle Lo 
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Research vassel Meteor: sidelined? (Phot: pa) 


sicde of the Red Sea. lı can only werk in 
the centre ind wentern scclors 

In the final analysis such rêslriclions 

rebound on the countries Lhat refuse r= 

search permission, Lacking rescurch 

tacillies of their own, théy know notli-= 

ing about {he zones over which they 

have exclusive economic control by the 

terms of the UN convention. 
Walang KhiusewiT 
{Frankfurter Miper Zune 
fêr Deutsch j. 14 January JUST, 


make concessions 
of any kind. Re- 
search in Egyptian 
waters is ruled out 
because the Egyp- 
tian authorities 
have made research ` 
subject to unac- 
ceptable condi- : 
tions, such as that 
ull seabed probes 
must be hunded 
over to {hem for 
analysis in Egypt 
even though Egypt . 
lacks suitable f 
scientific know- 
how and facilities. 
All scientific ab- 
stracls must also be 
suhmitted to the 
Egyptian authorlt- 
ies before publication for authorisation 
and, passihly, censorship. lf there is lu 
he {rec and unhindered miariime re= 
search, conditions uf this kind mus1 be 
uncompromsingly rejectedl. 

Despite repeated ‘ diplomalie tıp” 
proaches Ethiopia und Nurth Yemen 
have failed to reach a decision on re- 
quests for research perın! n. 

So at present the Meteor will have nu 
opporlunily of carrying out research in 
the north and along the entire eastern 


ion to engage in seabed rescarcl 


mists, zoologists, botanists, ecologists, 
zoophysinlogists, geulogists, oceantogrii” 
phers and surveyors. 

They will carry out nothing but busie 
research of absolutely no commercial 
use and many foreign scientists are tak- 
ing part, yet lhe mission is beset by seri 
ous political difficulties, 

They are due to the 1982 UN law of 
the sea convention by which most coas- 
ıal sites now claim not just a L2-mile 
territorial bul d1 20U-mile exclusive 
ctonomic zone. 

Research outside the 12-mile zone is 
unrestricted where the water is can- 
cerned hut seabed research, including 
stocktaking of seabed flora and fauna, is 
subject to permission by the coustal 
situe. 

This provision severely restricts lhe 
research planned on the mission in 
progress; especially'in the Red Séa, 

In a sca that is of extraordinary inter- 
esl both ecologically and for its fauna, 
only Sudan has imposed no restricliuns 
wittever on the research work the 
AMereoris entitled to carry oul, 

Saudi Arabia in cuntrusı has refused 
ihe Afereor (and all previous applicants) 
permi 
of any kind in ils waters. 

The Saudis have yet lo draw up provi- 
sions for scientific work in their territo- 
rial waters andl they are not prepared to 


Wi RESEARCH 


‘Meteor’ scientists are refused 
access to much of Red Sea 


ork by scientists on board the 

Meteor, the Federal Republic of 
Germany's new research vessel, is beset 
by political difficulties. The UN law of 
the sea convention is the problem. 

The ship set sail from Hamburg on 2 
January for the eastern Mediterraneun, 
the Red Sea and the north-western lndi- 
an Ocean. The expedition will last 
several months. 

The new Afetcor, commissiuned in 
April 1986, is available for use hy all in- 
stitutes in {he Federal Republic that en- 
gage in maritime basic research. 

About 120 scientists, technicians and 
students from 22 German research in- 
stitutes and university Jepartments will 
he assuciatcd with the latest mission, 
which is lo take ncarly nine months. 

They include staff of research insti- 
iU far inland _as the, Şanckenberg 
Institue in Frankfurt and Scientists 
from Darmstadı, Heidelberg and Mu- 
nich. 

Work is being coordinated by Ihe 
Hamburg University department of hy- 
drobiology and fisheries research, 

In the Miediterranean, the Red Sea 
and ıhe Indian Ocean scientists will 
probe physical and chemical processes, 
the biology of flora und fauna and both 


the senbed and what lies beneath it and . 


the air masses over the sta. 
Mission staff include physicists, che- 


he ubservel ind examined in whit 

AMOUNTS tO i gigantic researvh kiboralo- 

1y. 

Alantis 1Û lsu mikes one ol kuy 
dreams came true wiih its norestru] SUP- 
ply of now cemmodiiies conslantly sur- 
facing from the howels ol Ihe arth and 
setiling on ihe seabed. 

Metallurgical imalysis and ın 
als lave shown that mining A 
depusits is not merely possible: 
i most altritetlve economic praptr 

Hydrothermal ore sludge dle pes u 
by no means the only mineral resources 
Ihe seven seas lave at the rendy, Others, 
in order of depth and distance from the 
coast, dre: 

Iron, sand and aggregate for use in 
construction work — all ta he found in 
shallow coastal waters, 

Heavy metal sands, als known as 
stream ore, are found in many constil 
and continental shelf areas at depths of 
up to 20Û metres. 

They are deposits fron river water 
that has borne heavy metal ernded Irom 
inland deposits clownstream and out lo 
sea. : 

Greal importance is attached to tle- 
posits of diamonds, thorium and tin 
and, particularly, of Zirconium, ilmenite 
and rutil. 1 ج‎ 

Zirconium is an important element 
used in reactor conslruction and as 
form sand for foundry casting. IlImenite 
and rutil are so-called titanic metals, ex- 
iremely heat-resistant and tough and in- 
dispensablJe in aerospace technology. 

Phosphorite nodules are another in- 
teresting commodity, They are hard, 
grey-black nodules up 1o 15cm (xix 
inches) in diameter and found at depths 
of up to about 50U metres. 

They contain over 20 per cent phos- 
phorus and are the result of precipita- 
tion by mineral-enrichcd deep-sea wa- 
ter. Crusts rich in cobalt are found on 

Continued on page 14 


UN convention prevents seabed 
commodities free-for-all 


2,000 metres. Tlie 60° C sludge comek 
from seabed fissures containing what is 
iniilly estimated to umount to 2.5 mil- 
lon tonnes of zine, over one niillion 
tonnes of silver and even larger Jepusits 
ufiron are, 

The value of these commodities, 
which cun be pumped fairly casily in 
sludge form, is estimated at roughly 
$2.5bh, and the deeper sediment strata 
have yet to he probed! 

Similar deposits of hot ore sludge are 
known to exist in the mid-Atlantic and 
eastern Pacific ridge systems, Hydroth- 
ermal precipitation is lhe name by 
which the way in which they originate is 
known, 2 

They are all located near the edges of 
tectonic slabs. Where these gigantic 
slabs are drifting apart there is a con- 
stant flow of molten magma from the ' 
bowels of the Earth. 

in the ¢ourse of these powerful tec- 
tonic movements volcanic ridges take 

shape on the ocean bed, ‘and the" Red 
Seca is one of the youngest zones of this 
kind of activity. : 

in the Red Sea the Eurasian and Afri- 
can landmasses are drifting apart, creat- 
ing a gigantic seabed fissurc zohe in 
which the water is heated by volcanic 
activity arid molten magma and is min- 


eral-enriched. : 
"As soon as this water comes into con- 
tacl with colder seawater the metals re- 
leased from lhe volcanic rims, such as 
iron, manganese, copper,’ lead, silver 
ahd gold, are precipitated and mix with 
seabed sediment. : 
What makes the-Atlantis IJ divide so 
sensational is that these processes can 


was held to limit, these elashes und to 
prevent the’ ruthless exploitation of re- 
sources. 

The preamble to He law of the sea 
convention drawn up and subntitled by 
the third UN kaw of the sen conference 
on 30 April 1982 states that the esta- 
hlishment of a new legal order for the 
seas and oceans is aimed, with due con- 
sideration [or the sovereign rights of in- 
dividual states, at ensuring peaceful, 
equitable, ecologically compatible and 
effective utilisation of marine resources. 

Protection of biological commodity 
reserves ard the marine environment, . 
including international ocean research, 
is seen as an overriding task to be per- . 
formed by ocean management, ل‎ 

The convention is to make a contrib- 
ution toward the “implementation .of ã 
just and impartial economic order-serv- 
ing the interests and requirements of 
mankind as a whole," ' 

By far the largest part of the conven--' 
tion deals with deep-sea mineral re- 

sources and ways in which they are to be 
explored and extracted and the profits 
to be shared, this being a point on which 
the developing countries are këen to en- 
sure they gain a fair share. : 

Whal commodities are there on or 
beneath the seabed, how do they come 
about and what problems arise in con- 
nection with scabed mining at depths of 
up to 7,00 metres (23,000ft)? 

An example can be cited from the 
Red Sea, in a sector known as Atlantis H 
and regarded as a marine geological 
sensation. ٤ 

In this sector hat ore sludge is 
pumped to the surface from a depth of 


SRA 1 
per, one billion 
tonnes of polymetallic nodules and an 
even larger quumity of mineral salts is 
wily 1 fraction of the riches in (he seven 
SCS, 

ln authorising the latest maritime re- 
search and marine technology support 
programme the Bonn government has 
given lhe go-ahead for the balanced ex- 
ploitation of the commodity and fuad- 
suff resources of the world’s oceuns. 

Ge 1 are lu play û major, pi- 
1g role, But cuphoria would be 
ileadvisel as the Federal Republic of 
Ciermany has yet lo ratify the UN law uf 
the sea convention, 

Since the Limits to Growth report by 
Dennis C. Meadows and his associates 
the seven seas have assuıned immense 
importance, especially for the industria- 
lised countries. 1 : 

Davy Jones" locker has been dis- 
covered as a gigantic reserve of com- 
modity deposits and virtually inexhaus- 
tible source of energy. : 

There have been alarming reports of 
the growing world population steadily 
depleting reserves of lead, zinc, tin, cop- 
per, cohalt and uranium, all of which 
could be exhausted by the turn of the 
century. 

Over the past 320 years Ilıerc has been 
a tremendous increitse İn research into 
ihe world’s oceans and their seabed re- 
sources. 

North Sea oil and gas are but one ex- 
ample of the resuurces accessible. Poli- 
tical and law of the sea disputes over the 
establishment of the 200-mile exclusive 
economic zone and provisions regard- 
Ing Its use are the other side of the coin. 

Many major seabed metal reserves 
are in the exclusive economic zones of 
developing countries thal are increa- 


i singly enforcing their claims against in- 


dustrialised states. 
fhe UN taw of the sea conference 
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meter. 


Steigleder and the faulty 


Plate: uuu) 


uf forğêry and fraud. Kalurimela may 
also have adopted û mure conciliatory 
approach to Herr Stigleder and his 
catmpuign becuuse cuurls clhewhere are 
taking ù eloscr look il he tirm's cun- 
duct of business. 

ln Haniburg. fur instimce, Curl re- 
cemly ruled that being bills lar 7,200 . 


aptimous in he Mimmclmannslwrg yJ 


e cmt be ıCpgardeul as correct. 
nt hike since persilumly re 
fused ts pig thir bills and iıc clumour= 
ny: tol Cun pCnsi . lerr Stvcigleler 
ln stecesluly vue Kalorimvta tur 
capeaatian or bhehill of 3OOU te- 
tants in the Munich subuı ban hosing 
ttle where he lives. 

They hive 
DAISAMOUU, 12.5 1 
ug bill they chillé 


hec 


awarded 
al the vat 1 
. tO shte as 


bic i 
were nw longet pxuMublu. . 1 
Cuurt rulings of this kind niuually : 


encourage ulhurs tu Tolluw uu. Heir 
eder says 2.00 Nucmhcip te 
Ms have been repiiil DAIS ODU or 
Hic ye 10S2 lo LORS. 

In Yambu 1,2HU LCants ın Cirrus” 
Iloubek have inlüurtcdl ù lim yı to suf 
the firm. ln Municb 1-H Obici qchlciss 
heim tenants ure suid 1u lise bev of 
fered a LO-per-tent repayment 1l spel 
uf their heuing bills lor 1S-L tu 1S0. 

Kalorimeta are showing siysıs uf ir 
creasing UPseL is Mor and ote lib 
sue them for damages, Thee must. thes 
say, be an end te thesc its. utherwi¥ . 
the firm will end up oun the ruchs. 

err Stuigleder would hie tu sue thal 
happen. He is anaious te censure hat all 


0” 


tenants are iwarded tlic repay nientb hul 
are heir du Hannes kiill 
1481| 
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high but also charge extra for bills that 
were {ow low, 

When Otmir Sieigleder hcird abou 
the circular Kalorimela was mailing tu 
customers he lost all patience with ihe 
compiny. 

Determined lo nip such “munkey bhu- 
siness" in (he bud he wrote leu r 
questing action dud ussisuınce Irom ù 
number uf quarters. 

He calle en the Central Assuci 
uf Properly-Owners in Diissello 
the Central Assucialion of Cooperiive 
Housing Corporitions in Cologne to 
warn (heir members iboul the “duhious 
practices” of the Hamburg [irm. 

He wrote via the Bu SPD lo the 
Social Democrits’ bı Mindgcr 
Ihe Bonn Bundestug, Iurmer fu 
Minister Gerlkard Jahn, wha is presi- 
dent of the German Tenants’ Assuvid- 
tion in Culogne, 

He hopes Herr Jahn and his organi: 
tion will help him in his ule with K 
orimeta. The whole affair, he wrote in 
his letter to Herr Juhn, had reached i dli- 
mension thal wus beginning 10 overtax 
his financial and physical resources. 

He reminded the Tenanls Associa- 
tion thal it hud taken him ncarly lwo 
yuurs lo prove conclusively that Kalori- 
meta healing melers didm’ work prop” 
erly, for which the company itself wus 
solely to blame. 

The firm's behaviour led him lu sus- 
pecl that Kalorimela was irying “in it 
roundabout way to pocket ihe little 
min's money ind quietly cesiroy tlie 
evidence.” 

It was now up to {he Tents Mesut” 
cialion and the Consume Assuckitiun 
to act and ensure that ordiry peuple 
were nut left in the lurch. Herr Svielvd- 
er is Jelermincd to svc thc ls anmıendleudl 
to jmprove çr protevtiun 

Vinh iin K 5 
ly tu permit the repli laulty 
meters in their homes Hev uf charge and 
on the understanding thil {hey dr ale 
lowed le kevp Hic ull meters is evil 


ence. ۳ 
This, sis essepnlinl as N 

peuple will stand vety liule chance 

proving in û court action thal Kalorin 


tn ls overcharged them. ا‎ 
He is hbuth experlonceud N 
tul at enforcing his cltlins E 
company. Kulorimeta ini 1 5 EE 
ened t0 sue him for millions in ani 8 
for harming the firm's reputation, But 
threats werê as far aS the company Went: 
Kalorimeta now go to greal lengths 1 
ensure that lhe temperature of negoli- 
ations with their slalwart Munich adver- 
sary doesn't plummet too close 10 zero. 
"This may arguably be seen in connec” 


tion with investigations since last sum-’ 


mer by a Munich court into Kalorinte- 
ta's activities. The company is suspected 
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Pensioner proves millions 
of heating bills are wrong 


stall new devices at its own expense, Re- 
placing anı estimated nine ntillion de- 
vices should, he says, cost over 
DM30m. 

That is why he takes a dim vicw of a 
letter Kiılorimeta is now circulating lo 
tenants. While admitting that measure- 
ments have been inaccurate the firm is 


trying to persuade tenants to pay the 


cust af replitcement. 

“As the heating measurement devices 
in your property were installed over IU 
years ago,” the circular says, “they natu- 
rally no longer conform to Ihe latest 
DIN standarcls. 

“Bui from Januury 1987 we can sup- 
ply you wiih entirely new devices that 
mare than cumply with the current re- 
ğlulations." Kalorimeta will be lappy 10 
replace them at the customer's expense, 
charging DM9,90 per unit, plus VAT iu 
14 per cent. 

Kalorimeta's press spokesman, 
Klaus-Werner Frenzel, was not pre- 
pared to comment on the total cost of 
replacement but confirmed that his 
cumpany plans to modernise the entire 
syslem, 

“We are planning to convert and gen- 
erally update our facilities," he says, 
“and will in the process be introducing a 
uew, customer-friendly invoicing sys- 
ten." 

But, he adds, ir will, uf cuurse, he a 
few years before the new look has been 


_fullyimnleunented. Thecamnany is nan- 
etheless determined to “get down Iu 


brass tacks" as a “confidence-buikling 
measure.” 

That is a point even Herr Stcigleder 
must be prepared to hold in the firm's 
favour, “He must be fair [or once and nl- 
low us a little time," Herr Frenzel says. 

The Kalorimeta spokesman his nu 
doubts as t0 who must foot lhe replace- 
ment bill. Customers must pay for the 
replacement of systems installed hefore 

1981. 

The company will fuot the bill for 
equipment installed since [19%1 — es- 
cept where changes have been made 10 
heating syslems, such a5 fitting radialors 
with thermostat valves, 

Herr Frenzel says customers would 
be well advised not to harbour hopes of 
substantial repayments, Herr Steigleder 
had complained of heating costs being 
wrongly allocated, 

Thal meant Kalorimeta would not on- 
ly make refunds for bills that were too 
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entral healing bills paid by 780,000 

German householders have been 
based since 1982 on inaccurate dita 
read from devices installed by a Hanı- 
burg firm, says it Munich pensioner. 

Oımar Sicigleder, 63, a retired 
weights and measures official, has 
fought and, so it seems, won a uonc-man 
battle against thc Hamhurg compiny. 

In his initial anger at the succession of 
inaccurite heating bills he was sent by 
Kialsrimcta, thc fourth-largest Firm of its 
kind in the Federal Republic, there were 
times, a year ago, when he would have 
liked nothing heter than to sce lis Ool- 
iath toppled. 

But the company is still in husiness 
and, in retrospect, he fecls that is per- 
haps just as well. “You can't milk 4 «lead 
cow," he says. 

Kalorimela, who are responsible for 
billing 780,000 centrally-heated humes 
all over the country, is better in business 
(and able to indemnify tenants whose 
lıeating bills have been too high) than on 
the rocks. 

He has impressively demonstrated 
haw to take the company lo court and 
seems surc_10 be right that settling 
claims will cost the Cum pumniliane..- 

He hus proved that the process Kal 
orimeta uses all over the country 10 as” 
sess ceniral healing charges lo he paid 
hy tenants iu apartment blocks-is innc- 
curate and unusable, 

The device to which he took such a 
dislike looks rather like a thermometer 
and is slotted betwecn the ribs of central 
heating radiators. The heal generated 
makes liquid in the tube evaporate and 
the level that rêmuins can be read [rom 
a scale. 

Steigleder clainıs, and his claim has 
yet 1o be disproved, that healing bills all 
over the country since 1982 based on 
readings from devices using the Kalori- 
meta evaporation principle have been 
inaccurate. : 

` He haş helped tenants in the 780,000 
aparlmenis all over Germany for which 
the Hamburg firm assesses the heating 

bills to register their compensation 
claims. 
"He feels it is for the company to in 
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German staff 
teach Turkish 


returnees 


KielerNachrichien 


even German teachers have been 

seconded to the Gernıan-language 
Anadolu Lisesi Gyrnnasiumı in Ankara to 
teach the children of former guest work- 
ers who have returned to Turkey from 
West Germany. 

In 1984 about 40,000 Turkish child- 
ren returned to Turkey with thcir par- 
ents. And since there have been many 
more. 

Because of the difficulties the returi- 
ing pupils face, the Turkish government 
has set.up the Anadolu Lisesi schouls in 
Ankara, Isımuıbul and Izmir so hey caıı 
be taught in Gernıan. . 

Many of the children were born in 
Germany. Many are caugll belweun i 
culural divide, between tbe world they 
know in Germany and Lhe world af their 
piurents, Many speak German ûs a firsl 
language. 

The Anadolu Lisesi schonls get 
urouncl the problem of having lo Jown- 
grade the children, as would happen in it 
Turkish school. EE 

Bul even winning û plc dl one uf 
these German-linguagt elle suluols 
dors nul vliminate pupils" problenıs wilh 
assimilation imo the Tuibish cducution 
Syl. 3 

Most of the returuing clhillren dav 
from families regarded by the lociuls as 
rich. Turkish teachers dort look upun 


. ‘them very syinpathcticiHdly Devise ol 


cir Jack of knowledge about ‘lu 
‘history andl the fe nel works ol the 
kish lender, Atatiirk. 

Turkish tetehers uf German dare ilso 
warried about the respect they extepl 
fram pupils because sune of hesv boys 
and girls returning from Germany knemy 
the language better’ hin trey «lo, 

„. În May 1986 the lwo governmenls 
drew up a rider to the .CGerman- Turkish 
culturul agrecınent to help youngsivrs re- 
turning from Germany 10 Turkey 1o in’ 


:tegrale into the Turkish school system. 


The-agrêeemênt préposes that eventuully 
there should hy 80 German teachers in 


«tate schools in Turkey, 


Thê teachers are employed by the Tur- 
kish Edüûcatior Ministty antl are offered 
a year's contract with a Turkish teacher's 


salary.ol About DM2 70 a ınonth. 


The German teachers arc given addi- 
tional financial aid by the Bonn govern- 
ment of between DM3,100 and 
DM3,500.1. 1 


In November last year the first seven 


. teacherš in this programme were given a 
' five-week briefing course at the founda- 


tion for international clevclopment aid ip 
Bad Honnef. The curriculum included 


Turkish, ‘Turkish affairs and German as a 


foreign language. 

The first course was devised to extend 
the participants” knowledge of the coun- 
try. All of them knew the country, some 
through long stays in Turkey, and they 
could make themselves understood in 
Turkish. 

These teachers can be certain thal 
when they take up their posts in, Ankara 
their presence in the school system will 
be welcomed an all sides. 

Karl Ouerhein 
1Kielcr Nachrichten, A Janwury 1987) 


in retirement for lwo years now, looks 
after Ihe organisation in Altenholz, 

Since the exchange prugramme legan 
these two alone have arranged matters, 
Noone else has had to be brought in. 

Being Germany, everything musl be 
in order se Eisenack has established an 
associalion in Altenholz for the youth 
exchange visits, that selecls German 
participants. 

It has been possible to purchase arti- 
cles of real value with contributions and 
donations from business people, This 
year the German visitors took with them 
to Kenya pliers and hammers, shears 
and axes and other tools valued at a 
thousand marks. 

The pupils from Altenholz and Kiel 
took some of the delicacies from the 
North with them: Kicl sprats and souscd 
herrings, sauerkohl, sausages and labs- 
kaus, a North German speciality of beef 
hash with egg, herring and beetroot. 

The delicacies were brought oul at a 
special dinner when the German visitors 
had arrived in Kenya — and some Ken- 
yan housewives were certainly given n 
shock with what they saw. Some asked: 
“Do Germans eat that?" i 

The German parents piuid .for the 
flight to Kenya, DM1,.600 per . ticket 
will Kenya Airways. . 

The arrangement in reverse is slighlly 
different because many Kenyan familics 
cannot allord Lo piy. 

More than half the pupils at the Ken- 
ya High School don't pay hecause their 
families enunot afford it. The Starhele 
Boys School, which sent two boys for 
ihe first timc this ycar,. is primarily, 
school for orphans, : ah 

Kenyan pupils who cannot raise the 
money to come to Germany can gel a 
araut. Schleswig-Hulstein's Prime Min- 
ier, Uwe Barsebel, is the putrun: ol 
Eisenarck's association, This state pro- 
vides DM8,Û00 annually for the costs of 
bringing young Kenyuns lo Germany, 
und the Bonn Foreign Ministry provicles 
ıı kîmilar sum in Nairobi. 1 

Fears hut, if a ‘precvclenl was creulêdl 
hy providing grants the schene woulul 
gel more and more expeusive, have not 
hecn realised. 

There Now three Gurman-=lan= 
gunge teachers from the Federal Repuh- 
lie in schools in Nairobi. German is not 
un obligatory language for Kenyan 
sehoolhaoys ancl, girls, Jt is still an exotic 
language, but it is gaining in importance 
in trade aud industry, It is an important 
language for tourlsm, 

The education authorities in Kenyan 
are aware of this and they have asked 
for seven morê German-language teach- 
ers from Germany.. E kK 

When the new school ygar begins this 
month they will take up posts within the 
country, according to a spokeşman for 
the Federal Republic embassy in Nairo-- 
bi, : 2 

. The first course in training Kenyans 
to teach German, has begun at Nairobi's 
Kenyatta University, but it will take a 
few years before graduates are. rêndy to. 
teach German. O 

: Gîinyer Krabbe 

(Frahkfurtér Allgemeine Zeitung 
` ‘für Deutsehland,;6 January 1987) 
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School exchange scheme 
links Kiel and Kenya 


for four, five or six wecks have priority 
for sending their sons or daughters to 
Nairobi at Christmas and New Year 
when it is cold and foggy in Schleswig- 
Holstein and the rainy season has fin- 
ished in Nairobi and summer has begun. 

The German pupils, when it is their 
turn, live with Kenyan families — but 
not all in Nairobi. 

Kenya High School is a boarding 
school and pupils’ families are scattered 
all over Kenya. 

There is no language problem, The 
German pupils lcarn English at school 
and some of the Kenyans attend Ger- 
man lessons. H is fun, anyway, to tackle 
the ordinary things of life in a foreign 
language. 

When the German pupils get back to 
school in January they can show off the 
rıldiments of Ki-Swahili, Kikuyu, Duolo 
or one of thé more than 50 languages (n 
Kenya, they might have picked up. 

Gerd Eisenack ıravels wih the 
schoolboys and girls to Kenyt ùtid sınys 
with the Dullin family in Nairobi, tle or- 
ganises trips, mectings and discussions, 
which includes i visit lo Ambassadur 
Diesel. 

For the visit to the emhassy the boys 
have heir hair cut und wear ties. The 
girls wear dresses: none turn up ir 
TTOUSOTS . . 

The amhassadur asked the Kenyan 
girls, who were also there, wil they 
had done in Germany in the summer? 

One.girl suid: “lt was great fun. In our 
family nıy father is the boss. Everyone 
does what he says. We serve him, Fle is 
the king. ln Germany | saw my fathur 
(and she meant the father of the family 
where she wits Slaying) use the vacuun- 
cleaner and lie did the washing up. Ev- 
.eryone helped in the homu.," : 

The ambassador ventured lhe opiu- 
ion that I was probably not Tike that in 
every (iurman hone, 

The visitors to Kenyi, between tlie 
agês Of 15 and HR, were eagtr lor infor- 
mation abuul Kenya. ln a question and 
answer session they wanted to know 
how much was allocated from the hud- 
get for the Kenyan army? Who decided 
how much cash should be provided 
from Bonn for development aid? 


. Whether a development aid project hacl 


been broken off; and what Kenya had to 
say about South:Africa and apartheid. 
One-took the view thal the industria- 
lised states exploited the developing 
countries and development aid was a re- 
fined method of exploitation. ‘The 
others disputed this, EE 
. Ore evening. a week ‘for ,six weeks 
they had listened to lectures about East 
Africa and Kenya. ا‎ 
, The private exchange initiative has 
been going on now for six years, Teach- 
er Dullin in Kenya gives up his free time 
for the scheme, Eisenack, who has been 


.ي 
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long and Negri was the sole heiress, or 
at least she inherited between 50 and 
100 million dollars, so it was estimat- 
ed. 

She now lives in one of the many 
palatial homes she has in various pûrts 
of Texas, usually so that she Joes nol 
have 1o meet and talk to people. 

She was for a few years a star and ix 
now a footnate in internalional film 


history. Curt Riess 
{Div Wel, Bann, 3 January YH?) 


Continued from page 10 


longer, only a very, very rich lady from 
Texùs, owner of an oil companly. It was 
rumoured that she was worth hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and was 
lesbian. - 

She fell in luve with Negri and invit- 
ed her to lay with her. 

Although even by Hullywoad stand- 
urds she lived in extraordinary luxury 
she was not happy. 

But the Texas lady did nul live very 


: ا 
S chool pupils from Kiel have been in-‏ 


volved in regular exchange visit 
with Kenyan pupils since 1980 under a 
state-subsidised private scheme. 

The programme is a private initiative 
between the Gymnasium in the small 
town of Altenholz (pop: barely 10,000) 
and the Kenya High School, in Nairobi. 

In six years, it has widened to include 
other schools in Kiel and Hamburg and 
another high school in Nairobi. 

Twenty-six school boys and girls pep- 
pered the West German ambassador in 
Nairobi, Dr Jürgen Diesel, with ques- 


tans They wanted to know how did û 


persun me Hî Ambhssador?.Do Bu- 

ıpean ambassadors wurk together? 
How long does a diplomat remain in 
Nairobi before he is replaced? Is the 
cmhašsy large? ٍ 

They alsa wanted to know: Do we 
help Kenya? How much is spent un Je- 
velopment aicl? What do we buy from 
Kenya? 

A girl wanted 10 know if the ambus- 
sidor's wife had to do things for the em- 
bassy and whether the umbasşador's 
family were involved in a diplomat's 
life? : 

Ambiısador Diesel said thit the For- 
Cığn Ministry gut Iwo people for the 
price of one. A diplömal's wife had to 
be involved in heı husband's wutk. She 
could not simply be hostess at dinners 
und receptions, 1 

She had 1o be able to tke part in im“ 
portant political discuss 
her time to social welfure 
detivitles. 0 

The United States, East Germany, 
Switzerland, and a few other counlries 
paid diplomids' wives. Nut Bunn. HM 
takes it for granted (hit û wife will assist 
ber husband. 

Diplomats’ wives have a difticull 
time. They have to run the household in 
u foreign country, bring up the children 
and deal with the prohlems of schuol- 
ing. 

Gerd Eisenack was a medic in the 
West German navy'’s sca rescie service. 


and women's 


He used lo run the Altenholz youth club 
in his free time, In 1963 hé was with the ' 


navy in Dar es Salaam, in Tanzania, and 
in 19%4 his ship called at Mombasa, In 
1980 he visited Kenya again as a tourist 
to find out if it would be possiblc 10 or- 
ganise exchange visits between pupils 
from the Altenholz Gymnasium and 
Kenyan high schools, : 

Coincidentally in 1980 the Bonn gov- 
ernmen had sent the first German 
teacher to a Kenyan school. Eisenack 
met the teacher, Dulin, and they took it 
upon themselves to draw up an ex- 
change programmt. 

In Ihe’ summer holidays the first 
group uf Kenyan pupils 1ravelled to Alt- 
enholz. During the Christmas holidays 
the first group from Altenholz visited 
Nairobi. 

The Kenyans slay wilh German [ami- 
lies and attend ıhe local German school 
for û week before the holiday's. 

The host parents provide bed and 
board and give their visitors pocket no- 
ney just like for their own clıildren. 

Parents who put' up a Kenyan pupil 
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Marlene Dletrich 


(Phe: Interpress) 


place among Ihe greis ul cincımu for all 
time. 

For nitny yeitrs now she has lived be. 
hind closed blinds in Paris in the eleganı 
Avenue Montaigne, Fler only link to the 
outside world is the telephone. Sle does 
not receive peuple. 

She has sparc us the picture uf heı 
iis the old lady in :nı iumehuir, U ur years 
now her beauty hs hec a thing uf Ihe j 
Pist, 

For most ult us, who lived through all 
the phisvs ul het carver, this was û fare 
Yel Iu uu own youth, An iddict 10 iA 
rein. 


Werner Raveker 
me Wl, Bon. 27 December L8) 


quently said: "I can't listen to such rub- 
bish any longer." 

Composer and arranger Burt Bacha- 
rich was responsihle for her second 
career as a chanson singer. 

She ùppearecl un stage, the lighting 
gentle. As she moved across stages all 
over Ihe workl and sang her songs she 
seemed unapproachable but dazzlingly 
beautiful. 

Biucharach arranged for me to mect 
her in her New York apartment at the 
beginning of the [YGÛs, I saw confirnıit- 
tion then of all that her friends hinl suid 
about her: that she was a motherly wom- 
an with a greal sense of humour, wlio 
loved to make tea and leaf through pic- 
tures of her grandchildren ruther thin 
talk ahouıt her career. 

She brought to mind the text of an old 
hil song by Fricdrich Hallnender, which 
Dietrich sang. Trimslated it said: *1 
don't know to whom I belong, I only be- 
long tu myself alune." 

One of the features of her R#5th 
birthday is that she is still able to 
knock the bottom oul of every view 
taken of her. 

She was only once married, 16 Ruulolt 
Sieber, ù direclar from the Berlin of lie 
Iy20s. She remained his goud [riend 
until his death. 

Did she have uffairs? Letters 10 her 
have been deposited in u bank safe. Sle 
maintains that (hese have nothing to du 
with sex, 

She told Maximilan Schell: "I wis not 
erotic, I only gave that impression." But 
thal impression has guarunltecd her it 


WwW CINEMA 


Marlene Dietrich, leavening 
of rye bread in the glamour 


This came from Ihe way she Wits 

brought up which pul doing one’s duty 

in first place, Dietrich herself never pro- 
tested about this description of her. 

She had no time for rubbishy senti- 
ment about home, and she did not waste 
any tears when she returned to a dle- 
stroyed Berlin after the list war to visit 
her mother, 

Many Germans werê not at all 
pleased that she wore an American uni- 
form at the time. But they had forgotten 
that she had béctome an American citi- 
zen years before. Because she despised 
Hitler and the Nazi regime she made no 

secret of this, Should that be resented? 

No-one who has listened to the re- 
cordings of her singing olcl Berlin songs, 
particularly a dialect song about (her) 
legs which she made her own ind which 
all Berlin applauded, ciın seriously 

doubt that she ever lost her love for the 
city where she was born. 

In Maximilian Schell's documentary 
Marlene she quoted the words of this 
Berlin song with tears in her vuice, a un- 
ique revelation of her true feclings. 

In other sections of the film the im- 
pretssion was given that Marlene Die- 
trich was trying hard to demolish the le-. 
gend that has surrounded her. She fre- 


venes tolally cedible. She almost C¥* 
plodeul with pansron.. 

Ile parlners wete gun Licdthe and 
Suer the worl, despite the Hct that the 
Germans were HOL particularly loved 
hecuuse of lhe war. 

for this reason Lubisch wis de“ 
sşeribed lı Paris as coming Items Vicuna, 
in New York from Diuis, in Lune HS 
being Swiss. 

Negri was têle eveıywhcie as hing 
a Polish star. No-une spoke ol the fet! 
that sbe livecl in Berlin. 

She had now become 1 int i 
star. After a few moc (Hims with Lu 
hitselh she went ti Holly woud. 

‘The reason is not whit she liin given 
out: hat Hollywood could not do will 
out her. Paramount Minlcul lo get out of 
the ever-inereminy demands male 
the studios’ superstar Gloriit Swim 
Negri would ofler coınpetitian. ا‎ 

But she did nol pet un very will ™ 
Hollywoud, The only success she hl 
was in Forbidden Puradise, made wh 
Luhitsch. about the love-strikeı CZF 
na Calharine the Circist. 

When talkies arrived she could 
longer get work — her English was aw 
ful and she hal never learned the art 
playing down the dramatic gestures F 

her acting. 

So she accepted un invitation [ru 
Will Forst and returned to Cicrman}y 
She played in Muzurka, ù tear-jerker 
but with consideriihle success. 

Her other CGiertnan films were unsu 
cessful, There was prejudice iguinst RT 
in the USA, where she had coniderab# 
difficulties because she had returned 1° 
Hitler's Gicrmany. 

She never made û comeback allel ! 
it was rumoured thal Billy Wilder M4 ° 
had her in mind [or tie rol uf the 


ing film star in Sumer Boulevard BM 


irunically he eventually decided 
Gloria Swanson. ا‎ 
No-une was intercued in Negri 
Continued on paga 1 


Pola Negri, 
. STar of 


silent screen 


(Photo: dpa) 


Pola Negri 


was not in the least put out that Gor- 
many had just lost the war. 

The greatest film of all time was in” 
deed shot in the first weeks after {he 
war's end while the whole of Germany 
was freezing and starving. 

It was entilled Madame Dubarry, U 
fictitious story about the last king of 
France who was dethroned in the 
French Revolution. Dubarry was his 
mistress.and she had to die as well. 

Even.the length .of the film was ex” 
traordinary. .It lasted Iwo and a half 
hours at, a time when films were al the 
most an hour long. 

! Lubitsch was regarded as mad when 
he demanded 250 extras for his film. 

.Negri played the title role, of course. 
She was captivating and in her dramatic 


same actors. All were very successful 


B arbhara Apolonin Chalupice, who la- 
ter took the exulic name of Poli 
Negri, was born 90 years ugo al Lipno, 


Murlene Dietriclı has turncd 85. She 
lives in a Paris apartment behind drawn 
bllnds. Her only dink with the outside 
world Is the telephone. Werner Baeck- 
er, writing in Die Welt, looks back on a 
remarkable carcer. 


ritish satirist Noel Coward called 

her "the beatiful Helena," compar- 
ing her to ılıe figure from Greck nıythol- 
ogy. Ernest Hemingway affectionately 
culled her "Kraut," which would nor- 
mally be regarded as a pejorative, 

For millions all over the work! Mar- 
lene Dietrich has been for decades a su- 
preme Hollywoocl star. 

That is what her mentor, Josef von 
Sternberg, wantedl. She owed her inter 
nalional fume to him, She herself said 
that she cid everything thal von Stern- 
berg wanted her to do. He was her fa- 

ther, brother and confessur, He was ev- 
erything. 

She has frequently said that “as an 
ûctress also | only did my duty," She was 
doing just that when she sat on a barrel 
in a low dive and sang: "Falling in love 
agiin, never wanled to..." : 

Sternberg wanted her to do this. He 
had engaged her lo play in Blue Angel. 
the film version of Heinrich Mann's 
novel about impossible love, Professor 
Unrat, in which Emil Jannings played 
the part akıhe hopelessly in love school 


ا ل master.‏ 


Dieırich, who in the carly TSO Tet 2 


During the First World War when she 
was an unknown actress employed hy 
ıhe state theatre in Warsaw, she was 
spotted hy Max Reinhardt and taken to 
Berlin, Reinhardt was with û German 
theatre conıpany in neccupiecd Warsaw — 
for propaganda purposes, uf course. 

He saw something in the dancer with 
staggering good looks. She harully spoke 
a word of German, but she (lil uot need 
to. 

Reinhardt put her into i pantomime 
called Sumurun, ù {uirylale ã la One 
Thousand and One Nighıs, the absurd 
story of an ould, jealous sheikh, who 
kuew that his beloved wife Sumurun 
was cuckolding him with his son, Ernst 
Lubitsch was then a minor actor with 
Reinhardt..He played the son. . .,. . 

He had. also made some good films. 
mainly short slapstick productions. 

Just at rhis. time the Germon film 
company UFA was set up. The director : 
general was Paul Davidson, also Polish. 
He lived in Paris, where he had seen Lu- 
bitsch's films, With a sure instinct for tar 
lent he offered Lubilsch a contract .lQ 
make serious films. !. E 

Lubitsçh was not sure he cauld do it. 
But he could. He brought in Negri as his 
star actress. , He believed that she was 

not only beautiful. but talented, And he 
was madly in love with her. . , 

Along with .other Reinhardt players 
such „as the dapper lover Harry Liedtke. 

and the character actor Emil Jannings 


he. made several horror films such .as. 


Fendetta,and.Die Augen.der Munie Ma. 
Brandenburg near Berlin was used as a 
film location.for scenes set in the Sahara 
Desert. 5 $ 

Another film, entitled Carmen, was 
also shot at this time, again witb the 


for Pola Negri. : 


Dayidson then wanted Lubitseh to 
make "the .greatest film of. all time;” He - 


showed {he Americans what Europcans 
meant by a “femıne futale,” was an ab- 
sirac figure, which is-what-she herself 
wanted to be. But this had nothing to do 
with the real Marlene Dictrich. 

The truth is that she was a woman 
from Berlin who caoked chicken soup 
for ler friends and who in the German 
quarter of New York kept a look out for 
Westphalian ham and rye bread. 

She is to be admired in that in her la- 
ter years she was still able to keep up 
her second personality with its facade of 
glamour. 

In 1977 she appeared before the 
cameras in a best-forgotten film, Gigolo, 
with Ravid Bowie.. She must certainly 
have realised then that her film career 
was finally af an end, q career that cer- 
tainly did not begin with Ble Angel. 

Reluctantly she ‘admitted in a taped 
interview’ with Maxinıilian Schell (for 
his documentary on Dietrich) that she 
had appeared ‘in several films before 
Blue Angel, that had mùrvellous titles 
such as Wenn ein Weib den Weg verliert, 
or Gefuhren der Braurtzeif, a film in 
which she was partnered by Willi Forst. 

And only a few people know that. 
Marlene Dietrich played a very minor 

role in the only Garbo film that was shot 
in Germany, Freudlose Gasse by G,W. 
Pabst. 
For ages she was beert able to keep 
secret her date of birth. Then the aur. 
tborities in East Berlin, of all people, 
put an end to all the guessing. 
A certified copy.of her birth certifi- 


cate showed that she was born.on 27 Der . 


cember 1901, daughter of a police offi 
cer, Lieutenant Louis Otto Dictrich and 
Wilhelmine Elisabeth Josephine,. née 
Felsing. She was born in Sedansirasse 


53 in the Sehöneberg district af Berlin.. . 


She was very Prussian. Everything the 
world has admired about her for years 
was lhe result. of iron self-discipline. 
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Medlaeval clergyman with pince-nez palnted by Konrad of Soest, 1404 


(Phat: Catulngue) 


They are no longer needled to imply 
that the wearer must be intelligenı., 

This erstwhile handicap has been 
splendidly surmounted. 

A slıowcase features curiosities 
from the history of glasses. 

They include u pair with wipers fur 
use in the rain, Eskimo glasses made of 
whalebone and snowglasses clud in ar- 
tificial fur. 

The owner of a leading Hamburg op- 
ticians, Rubınke, was killed in anu ucci- 
dent last September (luring prepir= 
utions for the exhibition. 

Ruhnke lent the orgini rS CVOFY is" 
sistance and the exhibitton is dedicated 
lo his memory. 


Urstilt Bunte 
(Der Tugesplepel, Berlin, 4 Jonwıry (%87) 


tional and performing arts glasses long 
stood for clumsiness, scholarship, old age 
and — when worn by the Devil ~~ evil. 

They could also create confidence 
and convey an impression of serious- 
ness and reliability. Advertising posters 
tend to stress this consumer bonus. 

Glasses can he n mask. They can uso 
be a window revealing both eyes and 
personality. 

The exhibition emphasises this point 
with art photographs from the mu- 
seunr's collection, which will shortly be 
opened for public access. 

This century reluctance lo wear 
glasses has been largely dispelled. They 
have come into their own aš a fashion 
dcevssury, û Mylistie means of unuler- 
scoring the wedrer's personality. 


Wm SOCIAL HISTORY 


Seven centuries of spectacles 
on show in Hamburg 


fond in 1953 heneath the floorboards 
of the chair stalls at Wienhausen. 

It was a surprising find. Wooden- 
framed pince-nez were known neither 
from illustrations nor from references in 
writing. 

The first glasses worn in pairs cer- 
tainly date back to the Middle Ages. 
They are first referred to — in the plural 
— in Flanders. 
` In about 1580 pince-nez had a thread 
or chain attached that could be draped 
round the ear. Spanish and Italian mis- 
sionaries took this variety to China with 
them in the late L6th century. 

It proved extremely suitable for and 
popular with people in the Far East. 
This design is said in the catalogue lo 
have survived there until the 20th cen- 
tury. 

The history, of glasses is rich in vaga- 
ries and vain, attempts to keep them 
firmly and comfortably i in position. In 
the 16th century glasses were fixed to 
hats or caps, but not to hair or wigs, 
which was how the lorgnette came into 
fashion, 

Writing in 1749 Marc Thomin, tt 
French optician, rang ' the lorgnctte’s 
praises: “We tend to think that ordinary 
glasses make people look old and cast 
the wearer in û somewhat ridiculous 
Hight, whereas lorgnctles can he worn 
gfacefully.” 1 

“Four-cyes" have certailtly come in 
tor more thun {heir fair share of ridicule 
over the centuries. In the representa 


toution from the pain. Tevth were 

pulled wihout an anaesthetle, uf 

uuurse, and if the. palienl was lucky 
pain was all he suffered... 

AL timros, with difficult, impacted 
teeth, jnws wore braken.'Plicrs went hy. 
distinctive names such iis PUGH andl 
SCTUWS. 

‘The idea was to pull the tooth by a 
turn of the screw, but often the tootlt 
wns in such poor condition thil li 
snapped andl broke. 

Anaesthetics were inirodltced in the 
19th century, laughing gas being accid- 
cnltally found suitable by Horace 
Wells, an American. 

` Laughing gas parties were held, with 
party-goers taking gas as a narcotic. 
Wells had a tooth pulled under the in- 
fluence and discovercd that it didn't 
hurt. 

When he first presented his dis- 
covery to 'a gatheririg of dentists he 
used too. small a dose and his patient 
yelled and rah away, making a fool of 
him. 

Wells is reported to .have felt this 
failure was. a challenge. He experix 
mented on himself for so long that,he 
became addicted to laughing gas and 
committed suicide in 1848. : 

His pupils Morton and Jackson went 
on to discover‘ how to use Chloroform 
in dental treatnıent. 

. Saint Apollonia is the patron saint ن‎ 
people with dental trouble and, presu- 
mably, ûf the Colognc: denlure cexhibi- 
tion. . e 

She had all her teeth pulled in'Alex- 
andria in’ 249'AD .rather' than abjure 
the ‘faith al a time when Christians 
were being Persecuted; 


dpa 
(Bremer Nachfichıen, 23 Decembvcr (936} 


false teeth a : 


Mind the gap — 


„through the.ages in Cologne 


temer Tafhriiet: 


It was û protracted procedure but fill- 
ings tended to sîay put. The Gerhtan 
word for filling, Plombe, is derived from 
plumbuın, Latin for lead. 

Dental treatment cost a fortune Out- 
side Europe too, ofteri being undertak- 
en'for ûther than medical reasons. 

The Mayas in Central America had 
precious stones inserted in their front 
E It must have been extremely pain- 

ul. 

But the stones were both decoratiyé 
and a protection from evil spirits, which 
the Mayas felt came from the throat. 
The stones were cemented using a paste 
made of pulverişed teeth, 

Until earlier this century Japanese 
nablewomen and girls of marriagcable 
age went to great trouble to have their 
teeth dyed jet black as a mark of distinc” 
tion. ١ 

In Western Europe people used to be 
more than happy not to have to submit. 
to dental treatment, They only went to 
the bathing house, or,the village black- 
smith when the pain was unbearable. 

When a taoth was pulled the entire 
village looked on to see- how .coura~ 
geously the patient underwent extrac- 
tion. 

Fairground artists and town criers 
performed to distract the .patlent's at 


BS tech are nol always ù gift 
of nature: they ure often an cexpun- 
sive work uf arl, ûs un exhibition al the 
Cologne dental history museum shows. 

‘The museum is a permanent exhibi~- 
tion at the Culogne head office of the 
Federal Dental Council, 

False teeth date back to the pre-Ro- 
man era, but until well into .the ‘19th 
century dentures were worn only by the 
rich and powerful. 

Etruscan goldsmiths were among the 
first dental mechanics, bridging gaps 
left by missing teeth with gold bands att- 
ached to those that remained. 

The Etruscans collected teeth from 
meni killed in battle. When none were 
available for use in dentures they fash-’ 
ioned falsè teeth from hippo fangs. 

An expert at the Cologne museum 
says slaves also had téeth pulled for use 
in dentures for the high and mighty. 
Most Slaves are known to have had one 
or two missing front teeth. 

The art of false teeth seems to have’ 
declined and fallen with the Roman em- 
pire, Ht certainly doesn’t recur In’ Euro=- 
pean historical records unlil about 
1500. 

False teeth were made of ivory and 
kepl in place by braces. 

Bone china was not used in dentures 
until 1771. Only then were more people 
in a position to afford false teeth. 

Fillings remained a matter of how 
much patients could afford to pay. The 
rich had gold, the puor lead hammered 
into the holes in their teeth. 


A: exhibition on spectacles at the 
Hamburg Museum of Arts and 
Crafts is claimed to be the first of its 
kind. 

Wearers of spectacles were once re- 
garded with derision, despite the help 
they gave. 

Pince-nez astride the bridge of the 
nose tended to make the wearer talk 
with a nasal (wang. Rims dug into the 
cheeks. 

Frames made of metal, horn or fish- 
bone tended to rub and hurt, so they 
were often covered in fabric. Other var- 
ieties, popular until well into the 18th 


cermrery, had..Jighter leather rims that 
stayed in position. 


.~ttather-framed spectacles, wrote 
Daza de Vades in Spain in l623, stayed 
firmly in place, glued by body heat to 
the bridge of the nose. 

Spectacles and their wearers were not 
taken seriously until the beginning of 
this century. They are still inconvenient 
yet indispensable, uscful but a nuisance. 

Many wearers push them back into 
place or readjust their position up to 
250 times a day. 

In the process they tend to pull faces, 
involuntarily screwing Up fuces, furrow- 
ine brows, turning Up NOSCS and tossing 
back heads, 

The Hamburg: exhibition fentures 400 
moduls, posters, photos, film Iuutage 
and a mullivision show; it presents u 
cultural history of everyduy udesthetics. 

Despile 700 yeurs of progress toward 
perfect precision in optical glass manu- 
facture and lens-grinding, views «till dif 
fer on which frites are best, ‘ 

The museum's Nils Jockcl snys 
Blasses come closest lo the human sense 
of vision, They are û suitable example 
hy which (0 demonstrate how important 
and how difficult it is to arrive at the 
right design technically and aesthetical- 
ly for items in human use. 

In 1985 a book entitled Yom Elend 
des Brillengestells (The Misery of lhe 
Spectacle Frame) was published in 
Vienna, lt was the first and so far only 
study of glasses ‘from the TEwpolnt of 
art history. 

The Hamburg exhibition i is the first of 
its kind ever held at a museum. Yet 
there has been no lack of speculation 
about the origins and uses of 5خ‎ in 
history. 

Jockel looks, in the amusing cata- 
logue, into design history. In a nutshell 
he says that the lens has come ever clos- 
er to the cye over {he past 700 years. 

The tale arguably began wirh magni- 
fying glasses that were laid on the writ- 
1en page. Only for the past 40 years 
have conlact lenses bcen available as an 
alternalive 10 glasses or monocles. 

Centuries ag 4 mediaeval clergyman 
with tears in his eyes lost his wovden- 
framed pince-ncz in the choir stalls of a 
north German monastery. 

He had presumably tired of trying to 
balance the frames on his nose. At times 
he could hold the glasses in position but 
when he needed a free hand to read or 


» 
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Experimental Teflon foil pollutlon test tree chambers in the Black Forest 
(Photo: pa) 


ly generaled in the upper ûatntusphere 
hut finds ils way down to ground level 
ceadily app:urent 

Al ozone “ventilation” ilon 
was not found lo have any demonstrable 
effect, but {he noxious effect of sulphur 
dioxicle was considerably heightened hy " 
an almixture of ozone. 

That is a telling point igiinst nitric 
oxides, which were net tested in the UX 
periments, because they dre catalysts 
thal eneourage the natural ereition of . 
ozone. 

Oboe, short for open=top expvrimen* 
ıl chamber (in Germtin), is the ahbrevi- 
ation for long-term experiments with 
Rally- awh “EEN ptnmed in the yers 
ahead to Jind out what is tmaking trees 
die. 

The Oboe propels are Iwo ou ol 
nenrly 100° reseiirel projects subvidiscel 
as purl of Ihe Huropean atmuspheric 
pollution research programme (PIT). 

The progrnme wis launched three 
years ago hy the Baden- Wirtenherk 
Land governmem. Run Irom the Karls’ 
ruhe uuclear rescareh tabJihmenl, it, 
has a DM 36m hulpelt. 

The European Cuminuuily is cantri’ 
buting a mere DM2m toward the cust of 
{he programme, but Ibis molest vtiirt is 
dl est an indication uf the F uropean 
dimension uf tree deaths. 

Bend Schuh 
SIU Naclichieu 3 Jupnaty "ET, 


They are about. seven metres (23ft) 
tall and cover a surface aren of 20 
square metres (360 square f1). se they 
can house fully-grown cornilurs. 

They can be used for experiments 
over a 10- to 15-year period, as planned 
in Freiburg, and for observation of trees 
up to 20 years old in their natural habi- 
tal, as at Hohenheim. 

The first open-tops are in use near 
Münsıterlal in the southern Black Forest 
and in Ihe Welzhcim wouds, near Stul!- 
gart. 

The result uf a preliminary survey by 
the Hohenhcim University departmen 
of plant cvcology has rey heen pub- 
lished. 

Young fir trees — spruces n~ WUTC 
“gassed with sulphur dioxide and 
uzone for two years in ruinproof trans” 
parent Toil chambers four metres (1 4F) 
tall. 

As expected, the ceflect of sulphuric 
gas on the mineral make-up of the 
young frees was devastalitg,. 

Magnesium and calcium deficiency in 
their needles lecl to the yellowish-browit 
discolouring that experls somewhat 
blandly refer to as "gold-tipped." 

Painstaking chemical analysis of all 
sectors of the chamber from the treelop 
toe the roots confirmecdl field wubservation 
that trees are very hard-hit by exposure 
to SO.. 

The effect of azane, which is normal- 


100-year-old beech is worth 
half a million marks 


Its waste. consisting of 55 tonnes of 
dend leaves and wood, not to mention 
hecchnuts, is used by millions of organ’ 
isnis. 

It is converted into humus hy 2,5 
a for instance. So the lrecs valur 

a hiotope i estimated ûl 
DN1 552. 63. 

The tree's work in catravting ust and 
toxins from the air we breathe is warth 
DMI,607.84. lt is uwurth a [further 
DM1,675.64 as u sunshade, umbrella 
and children's playground. 

As a part of the natural habitat of 
wild animals, ûs a climite regulalor and + 
prerequisite of natures biological bal- 
ance it is worth DM4175.25. 


On this basis the beech tree is orl ; 
over DM 5.0L) a ycar. Su 1h work done ' 


` wrile he had to pince the frames firmly 


into position. 
The ınissing mediaeval pince-nez was 


by a 100-year-old beech tree can be i 
costed a1 over DM5UU, ON). 
Wulfgang Thiclke 


(Welt am Sanatug, Hamburg, 4 Januar} 1y 


hat is a (ree worth? The value of 

its timber, lumberjacks and for- 
esl-owners would say. That can range 
from DMI5O for a spruce to over 
DM 30,000 for an oak tree, 

A 100-year-old beech tree’ 25 metres 
(82fU 'tall earns its owher a mere 
DM270, the equivalent of two to three 
¢üùbic mètres Of timber. 

° Biologists and futurologists go hy the 
economic cost of the work the trec docs, 
such as generating oxygen. 

A tree generates 4.6 tonnes of oxygen 
a year. lI also exchanges 6.3 tonnes of 
carbon dioxide from the atmosphere. 

„ lf this were to be done artificially the 
energy input required would be. 19 
megawalt-hours, That, plus the tree's 
work as a water pump and water storage 
unit, is worth DM315.63 a year, 

A beech trees roots and capillaries 
extract 30,000 litres of waler from .the 
soil. : 


/ 


EEE OSE DETER 


BW ENVIRONMENT 


Tree death tests in topless 
transparent foil wraps 


Su scientists have devised his experi- 
ment ta brilge the gap between 1heory 
and practice. Diseased and hvalthy irees 
qare kept under elose ubservalion in 
lhese chambers — in controlled climitic 
venditions but otherwise in their natural 
environment. 

Trecs tipper lo he wrapped in lrans- 
parent fail where they stand. The leech- 
nique doesn't look complicated, but the 
AS-per-cent transparent Teflon foil 
forms part of a complex md sophisticnt- 
edapproach, 2 

Ventilation can be adjusted to any 
mixture of air, filtered air and loxins. 

Complicaled measuring (techniucs 
monitor air temperature, precipiation, 
fog, light and sunshine at various 
heights inside the chamber, 

The container has no roof su when it 
rains, the trees will get wet, Climate fac” 
tors such as lemperalure and sunshine 
arc alse far truer to nature than in la- 
bnralury conditions. 

The *npen-top" technique is based on 
the climate chamhers used for over û 
Jecade in crap research. 

The chicf problems in converting the 
agricultural research technique for Use 
in forestry research have been the size 
of chamhers and the ‘need for year- 
rouncl operation. 

The open-top chambers were devised 
al Freiburg forestry research establish- 
ment in the Black Forest and Hohen- 
heim University, Stuttgart. 


STUITGARTER - 
NACHRICHTEN 


i iê are being 1estedl in cuntrullecl 

climatic conditions in their natural 
huhitıt lo find out what is killing the for- 
ests of Europe. 

Open-topped cenlainers of transpar- 
ent Teflon slıetting are buill around 
trees and the ventilation is controlled. 

Trees ure dying ull ovcr the country it 
û slaggcring rate. Tle latest report says 
that 54 per cent of lorest land between 
the Alps and the North Sea is seriously 
«lamaged. 

No onc really khows why. Man-made 
pullumion is generally regarded by scien- 
lists as a main culprit in what is a com- 
plex process. 

Nitric oxiles nnd sulphur dioxides get a 
lot of the blame. Nitric oxide comes oul of 
power station chimneys and vehicle ex- 
hausis. So does sulphur dioxide, thc main 
ingredient of acid rain, 

1t is thought that they acl in concert 
with the azone which exists naturally in 
the atmosphere, But there is no harrl 
cvidence to back this theory. 

Neither is there enough evidence to 
say that 1 substance applied to a tree 
under laboralory conditions has the 
same effecl as the same substance on 
the same tree in a natural environment, 
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are still backward in covering ıhis de- 
mand in this country, but radio and telc- 
vision have made a few steps in the right 


direction. 

The first television programme 
(ARD) and the Second Television 
Channcl (ZDF) have for sometime 


sereened special programmes for guesl 
workers in various languages. 

The Cologne conference took the 
view that this was not entirely satisfac- 
tory because the duration of the broad- 
casts was not long enough and the 
broadcasts for foreign workers cannot 
be picked up in many parts of the Fed- 
eral Republic. 

Favourable frequencies are freqıuent- 
ly overlaid by programmes of non-stop 
classical music for the benefit of Ger- 
man listeners, 

Television broadcasts for foreigner 
workers have for the time bcing been 
terminated because few guest workers 
watched them, and anyway lelevision 
programmes for guest workers were of- 
ten dropped io make room for live 
broadcasts of sporting events. 

So the situation can be summed lıp as 
half-hearted solutions by ARD and 
ZDF and a disregard of chances to cater 
for foreign workers by newspapers and 
magazines. 

The local broadcasting stations that 
are springing up all over the country can 
definitely Fill a gap here, but even in 
Berlin, where there is a large foreigner 
pupulatian, there are no satisfaclory ra- 
«lio and TV plans to cater for foreigners 
in the pipeline. 

Very much to the point Otfricd Jar- 
ren of the journalism and communic- 
ations institute of Berlin University 
pointed out that the preconditions for 
providing an information service in line 
wilh a social welfare state, demanded 
and expected on principle by {he Gier- 
ntan population, did not exist.The Co- 
lognc conference concluded hy sting 
that from a language aki cultural point 
of view the media in Ihis country did 
IHttle for ethnic minorities. This defi- 
clency made tt diffleull, if not impossi- 
ble, for these minority groups to parti- 

cipate satisfactorily in the social life 
around them. 

But complaints about this situation 
are rarely voiced. Felix Roclriguez of the 
Catholic Mission in Bonn said that for- 
eigners in West Germany were under 
considerable pressure to adjust to Ger- 
mani conditions. 

He sald they arc expected to Jraw as 
little attention to themselves as possible, 
If there is a will to bring foreigners out 
of their ghettoes and integrate them into 
German society “West German editorial 
boards must take the initiative and 
reach out to these groups," 

A whole’ list of recommendations 
were made at the Cologne conference. 
The West German newspaper publish- 
ers and the journalists associations as 
well as ARD and ZDF would be well 
advised to take note of the proposals 
made, 

It was suggested in Cologne that 
newspapers should employ young jour’ 
nalists whose activities should be almed 
at the second and third generation of 
guest worker families in this country. 
Radio statlons should appoint a forelgn> 
er to make suggestions for broadensts 
for foreigner workers. 

Journalists should also take note öf 
language problems and not use it to put 
into the mouths of politicians words 
that smack of discrimination. 

A represéntative of the West German 
Unesco Commission pointed out that 
the German press must take its watch- 
dog responsibilities in this matter seri- 


ously: Christian Schneider 
{Süddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, 7 January 1987) 


EW HORIZONS 


German Press coverage of foreigners is 


poor prejudice record 


agreement was concluded for recruiting 
Italian workers for West German indus- 
try. Similar bilateral agreements were 
made in 1960 with Spain and Greece, 
then with Turkey, Morocco, Portugal 
and Tunisia and finally in 1966 with 
Yugoslavia. 

At present there are 4.4 million for- 
eigners living in this country, Every se- 
venth person in the population is part of 
an ethnic minority. Most surveys show 
that most of them will live here for a 
long time, if not for the rest of their 
lives. : 

This is particularly true of the second 
and third generation of foreigners who 
either came to the Federal Republic as 
small children or were born here. These 
young people should be given more at- 
tention by the media, 

German publishers and editors have 
not taken note of the fact that a new 
readership is growing up around them. 
According to the participants in the Co- 
logne conference, young foreigners only 
turn to German-language newspapers if 
they can read {in them something about 
their immediate surroundings and con- 
cerning their interests, 

Turkish newspaper publishers who 
sell their papers in the Federal Republic 
see this more clearly. They give consid- 
erable thought to how they can fill this 
marke! gap by providing reading matter 
to the second and third generation age 
group in this couniry. 

But it should be mentioned, and this 
has been known for n long time, that 
Turkish newspapers sold in West Ger- 
many provide their Turkish readers 
with a lopsided vicw of the Federal Re- 

` public that knocks sideways all attempls 
at integration. 

In Sweden, where every elghth person 
is of foreign origin, the consequences of 
this population patlern lave been tukerı 
into consideration. 

Swexlish radio andl television is duly- 
bound lo take note of the interests of 
minority groups, according to Christina 
Rühnbro, speaking al the Cologne con- 
ference, This includes an obligation to 
inform Sweden's foreign communities 
on matters that are of interest and im- 
portance to them ~— cultural, political, 
economic and social events not only in 
Sweden itself but also in the countries 

from which the minority groups come, 

To achieve this Swedish radio puts 
out 3,640 hours of broadcasts and tele- 
vigion 231 hours of proğrammes annu- 
ally in ten langüages, : 

These programmes are designed not 


‘only to be a "bridge to home” but also 
` act as a link to the listeners”and viewers’ 


newlife in Sweden. 
Publishers of the printed word here 


It set out to throw some light on the 
question whether the media did use its 
opportunities to supporl cultural ex- 
changes. 

One of the themes Hans Janke from 
the Adolf Grimme Institute in Marl 
brought out in his paper at the confer- 
ence was that the press had a duty to 
breakdown prejudice and correct error. 
If integration is to succeed the media 
has to be avantgarde in matters con 
cerning foreigners. 

The press does not do this very well, 
according to the report made by the 20 
Münster students. 

Professor Klaus Merten said that the 
eight-month study of newspaper reports 
revealed a sorry situation. He said: 
“News reports on guest workers were 
mainly negative reports." 

According to the study “foreigners™ 
were only regarded in a favourable light 
if they were tourists, sporlsmen and 
women or artists of one kind or another, 

Foreigners who worked or sought 
asylum here were invariably presented 
in an unfavourable light, and Turks 
working İn this country were shown in a 
parlicularly poor light. 

In the popular press and the local 
news pages of newspapers forcigners 
were presenled as being “a threat to col- 
lective security or aš people who just 
swelled the population figures.” 

The students reported that their 
study of press coverage of foreigners 
showed thal the German public was 
particularly interested in foreigners 
when they were mentioned in police re- 
ports. At hest performances'by forcign- 
er folklore groups was uf enough inter- 
est to local editors to get comparable 
coverage. 

The Münster survey showed that 
newspapers (id not report the ordinary 
events İn the lives of foreigners in this 
country, things that happened to for- 
eigners generally or matters of cultural 
interest. 

The Coiogne conference revealed 
that television and radio did not do 
much better than the written word. Fre- 
quently: in Cologne the comment was 
made that there should be an end to 
looking at ethnic affairs that shut out ev- 
erything that was not German. 

After 30 years of having foreign 
workers in this country the limited 
viewpoint of the media is astonishing as 
regards language and cultural matters. 

„, În 1955 a West German-Itallan 


ا ت 
ل لك ت rr rrr‏ کک A € Hg‏ 


senior citizens and 83 per cent of wom- 


en were happy to see police in the 


displeasure at the arrangement, 

Wolfgang Molle sits in the last carri- 
age at the rear with iis patrol dog, Kar- , 
lo, From this position he and his muz- 
zled dog can keep an eye on all the car- 
riages. 

Molle has noticed that young people 
keep a distance from him while older 
people chat with him, usually about the 
dog. 


trains, Only seven per cent expressed 


Thomas Vinsor Wolgast 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
für Deutschland, 18 December 19836) 


Continued from page 14 


looking tike this, but when there is a po- 
lice officer on the train these disturbing 
features lose their effect, 

Police officer Wolfgang Molle con- 
firmed that "rockers and rambo types™ 
behaved themselves when they saw the 
police patrol and the average citizen 
traveller breathed a sigh of relief. 

Police patrols have been called in to 
prevent violence and offensive acts in 
the trains. Hamburg citizens are appar- 

ˆ ently pleased with the results of a police 
presence in the underground at night. 

A survey showed that 95 per cent of 


slated for 


GE newspapers are doing a ter- 
rible job covering topics involving 
foreigners, according to a report pre- 
sented at a conference in Cologne. 

Foreigners are ususally regarded fa- 
vourably only if they are sportsmen, 
tourists or artists of one kind or an- 
other, said the report, by students of 
Münster University's journalism insti- 
tute. 

The study found that news reports 
about guest workers were mainly nega- 
tive, Turks came off worst of all. 

Professor Hans Janke, of the Adolf 
Grimme Institute in Marl, said in an- 
other report that the Press had a duty to 
breakdown prejudice and correct er- 
rors. lf integration were to succeed, the 
media had to play a leading role, It 
wasn't playing this role well. 
journalism students vetted 20 
daily ne . Anitladirg  tablolds; 
_gnd. illustrated magazines over eight 

months. Their report has been handed 
to the government-appointed Commis- 
sioner. for Aliens’ Affairs, Liselotte 
Funcke, who acis as an official watch- 
dog on the issue, 

The project waa supported by the 

Centre for Turkish Studies in Bonn. The 
report said it was clear that minorities 
are still rejected. The reason seemed to 
be entrenched prejudiced, The survey 
discovered there seemed even to igno- 
rance about why foreigners were in the 
country at all. 
„ The German image of foreigners liv- 
ing here was describêd in a paper drawn 
up by an inter-ministerial comniilteu 
some time ago. This documend stated 
that Germans regurded foreigners as be- 
ing in this country primarily to provide 
labour, but they were nat regarded as a 
part of German society. 

This observation has been consistent’ 
ly underpinned by the much-uscd ex- 
pression “guest workers." 

Frau Funcke's department and others 
believe this expression alone has caused 
people to regard foreign workers in 
quite a different light: they arc looked 
upon as not only soulless robots but are 
accepted as being members of a tolally 
alien culture, albeit equal in rank. 

The expression “foreign fellow citiz- 
ens” has also not done much to stimul- 
ate ideas of integration among the gen- 
eral public. 

The words “fellow citizens,” although 
well intended are empty so long as these 
*citizens" do not have the franchise in’ 
local government elections. 

Frau Funcke Joes not regard integra- 
tion as implying assimulation but allow- 
ing people to live iri a foreign country 
side by side with fellow citizens without 
surrendering their own identity and cul- 
ture. 

She believes that another kind of 
awareness is necessary among the West 
German public. 

Speaking to German journalists at the 


“Foreigners and the mass media" con- ' 


ference in Cologne she said: “In a coun- 
try that believes in personal freedom 
and equal rights for afl peoples, cultures 
and religions it goes without saying that 
being different is no reason for people 
to be discriminated against.” 

This conference was backed by the 
federal office for political education, 
based in Bonn, the West German Unes- 
co Commission and the Council of Eu- 
rope in Strasbourg. 
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Police patrol 
Hamburg’s 
Underground 


ulice have been purulling Hame > 
burg's undergrounel trains after Jû 
at night for the past three months, 

Hamburg’s buses, trains and ferries 
curricd almost 600 nıillion passengers 
in 1985. During that year 1,194 crimes 
were committed in the system, The main 
crime was damage to property, 342 
cases, theft (331 cases) and grievous 
bodily harm (175 cases). 

Vandals who slash seating, rip wask 
baskets from their fittings, break wine 
dows and burn upholstery with cigarette 
ends caused damage totalling more than 
five million marks in 1985. 

Offenders are not often caughl. Rare 
ly do passengers have enough courage 
to-report vandals. ج‎ e 

. The prohlem is mainly. concentrate) 
on the undergrvund system, the U-Bahı 
and S-Bahn:. Buses suffer less from var 
dalism because they are conslanftl) “ur 
der the eye ol the Jriver,. who Can, ! 


ص 
as they roar through tunnels and.akng‏ 
isolated truck with the. driver oul of‏ 
sight inthe front of the train.‏ 
“The number of erimes committed on,‏ 
the underground, in relilion to the}‏ 
number uf passengers Hamburg's unr!‏ 
derground system carries, shows thal‏ 
he city is in no way comparable with‏ 


New York. 


‘Bit tet oFvlolencein Hanburg’s un- 
derground always hit the headlines, 
while street viulence and 1rouble in: 
pubs docs not draw the same attention. ! 

This is probably duc to the uct thal 

underground Iravellers believe hul; 
while they are travelling they should be: 
protected by the city-slite, bul his idea’ 
has wıned over {he pst Tew years a5 
result of drastic cconomy meitsures thal 
uve meant reduced stalling, 

There are now vending michines fo 

train tickets, replacing persunncl wir, 
used {o sell them. Usunlly there is onl 
one railway staff member on a station te 
supervise traffic, supporlecl by telev 
sion monitors. 

Quite recently proposils were matlé 

to operale trains by remote-control 
without a driyer, but this wis met witfa 
storm of protest. 3ã 

«Underground passengers, particulaf’ 
ly. the elderly. gel irriluted and f 
themselves 1hretened by the unusual 
behaviour of some .lravellers, partie 
larly younger people. 

„..Seniur cilizens: get offended when 

young people aggressively pesler then 

for moncy for cigarettes, when ski 
heads ur punk ruckers push and shot 
about and when young people urinak 
through the open carriage Jour — u fê 
vourite way of Jemomtrating larind. 

. One of the police ofticers deployed if 
the underground patrols virid that pa 
sengers felt û sense of anxirty whe 
young passengers gul in He compart 
ment, dressed in an unusuil way wear” 
ing, for inutancc, leather jackets, arm} 
boots or belts adorned with metal studs: 
the Heavy Metal Look in he words 
fashion designers, ا‎ 

Or when they get on the train Wil 
brightly dyed hair and eye make-up اوم‎ 
they iaugh self-confidently and cynic | 
in imitation of actors in films of ¥" | 
ence: 

It is not an offence lo gel unl 4 

Continued or page 16 


train 


custs it O million marks a yar, in YRS 
it pail out 10 milion marks û year in sick 
pay for peuple known 10 be alcohol de- 
peudent. 

A Berlin research group studiecl over 
one and 4 half years 5,700 employees in 
two civil service organisations in Bonn 
and found that there were 3 avtive al- 
cohulics, 150 reformed alcoholics aud 
anather group pf belween SUO and OU 
in danger from alcohol. 

Boscl's scheme to reform the drinker 
is ‘practised in its 42 works along lines 
drawn up in discussions belween mit- 
nageınenl and the works council. Il was 
recognised that one of the characteristics 
of the alcoholic is that he or she will not 
act voluntarily. It is only when disaster 
threatéens and there seems to be no other 
way out thai he allows himself to accept 
treatment, So the Bosch scheme mixes 

adyice with preşsure and threat. 


wecks. 

If still nothing happens, he is ismis- 
sed with, the required period of notice. 
So thg. entire, process for an errant cii” 
ployee çan:be as much is fivv months 
plus;thç;length of notice. 

„. Cases, where employees firsl tceept. 
the offer of treatment and then return t0 
their old ways are denll with on merit, 
but usually lhe entire process begins 
again. Bosch have so [ar .şacked no one 
under the scheme. 

Such plans must necessarily bu res- 
Irieled in their application. Smaller 
firms cannot afford them. And more 
than half the firms in lhe country are 
small, Only 5 per cent have more than 
50U employces. 

But 52 per cent of the seven million 
workersrrin«industry work for the big 
firms and so-are. beginning to be 
covered by rehabilitation schemes. 1 

Perhaps the words of French aviator 
and author Antoine de Saint-Exupéry’ 
deڂctibe.the.‎ situatjon best. He had one 

of his characters ask the alcoholic: 

“Why do you drink alcohol?" 

“Because I'm ashamed." - 

“Why are you ashamed?" , . ؛‎ 
*Because ] drink.” e 

Hans J. Cepper! 
- {Deutsches Allgemuines Sunntaghblat1, 


Humhurg, 11 January L987) 
3 OK : 


IETS 
6,900 .metres over, milliops pf years. 
They ocçur in a;density of between eight. 
and 10 kilograms per .square kilometre 
in many deep-sea basins in the world's 
oceaqş and arg.a virtually inexhaustible, 
if poorly accessible, source. of metallic 
ore. ... : 

They. contain nickel, copper, manga- 
nese, molybdenum and cobalt ore in 
percentages comparable to thoşe found 
in continental ore deposits, ... . 

,„.Peep-sea mining calls for the. lates 
and most up-to-date mining and pro- 
cessing technology. 

.„ Preussag, a German mining and pro- 
specting company, say it would only be 
profitable if, for, instance, world markei 
priçes.of nickel were to skyrocket., 

` Besides, there are still şerious diffi 
culties. in connectign with proceşsing 
seabed ore. So much rešearch, remains 


to be done, Klaus Adam .- 
(Frankfurter Rundschau,'27. December; 1 ¥86) 


temperature materials. Neither US ‘nor’ 


Wl SOCIETY 


Over 50 per cent of Germans 
workers drink on the job 


Al five per cent of West Ger- get their first cIrink of the day. Thal can 
many's workforce is suffering from become u habit. Thien comes the depencl- 
ence. . 

Christian Hedder, a psychologist who 
works at a Hamburg advice centre handi- 
ing addicts, says it is not absolutely clear 

` why some people can drink large 
amounts of alcohol without becoming ad- 
dicted while others get hooked on sntall 
anounts, 3 
He says Stress play's 4 role, When peo- 
ple caûhot handle work-related stress, al- 
cohol seems to relieve the pressure. “Bul 
it doesn't. It only leads to further pfob- 
lems." ۰ 
Official statistics say 1 H:per cent of all 
workers admit they drink too much at 
work because of the stress. Fact uch, 
as' noise, température changes, dust, 
stéam, dampnesç, for example 
Or the stress tan he developed ti’ 
other ways. One example qloteci was that 
of ani electronic «lath-processing speclal” 
išl Who Wriš sent on a special projet wit’ 
several colleagues to sl up a new cü 
pany branch, They worked long ours 
from carly in the marning to late’at night. 
Just to cope, {hey got into the habit‘of 


alcohol-related illness, according te an 
officlal survey. Of every 100 cmployed 
Germans, 52 drink at work. 

Eleven of those 52 drink on the pre- 
mises every day; four drink four times a 
week; 10 drink either once a week or ev- 
ery fortnight; and the remaining 27 drink 
orl certain occasions, : 
` Ten per cent of the workforce is well 
oii the way to becoming ill — that's an- 
other 2.5 million. The survey says the ar- . 
my of boozing ill has trebled since 1950, 

The problem cuts across class and oc- 
cupation’ and seniority: factory workers; ° . 
office workers; bank workers, civil ser- 


times as often and wilo are ã.S times ûs 
likely to be involvêd in an accident at' 
work, -. . or mn. 

. Rita Russland, .anı official of the coun- 
try's.biggest trade union, IG Mutall, says: 
"If it is accepted that the per head conr. 1 : 
sumption, of pure alcohol has increaşecd buying a botile of cognac’to go with their 
over 30. years from three litres to 12.li-, fried chicken in the evenings: Soon, the 
tres,, then if muşt be accepted that every drinking started before lunch. The pro- 
yéar the amount of, alcohol consumed at ject was completed in six months. The 
work is also on the increase.” worker .went back.to a normal, 40-hour 

Some occupations have a reputation week, but his. drinking habit remained. 
fot being thirsty ones: foundty workers, He eventually lost his job.and his marri- 
glass blowers and cooks work in heat or age nearly went on tha rocks. 
dust. Journalists and company reps use The ccahomic , damage is heavy, not 
drink as a social lubricant. He or she who only because of days lost through illness 
sweats must drink a lot. He or she who and accident, but also because of below- 
mixes with people must drink'a lot. Alco- par performance. Some estimates say the 
hol. ."- ا‎ alcoholic is only works at 75 per cent of 

A tepbrt to the Bundeslag suggested efficiency ~ in other words, gets paid 25 
that the armed forces are sodden with the per cent too much. ا‎ 
stuff. The same with the counter-espio- If the grithmetical projection is taken. 
nage agency, the Bundesamt fiir Verfas- 


further, it would mean that a firm em” 
sungsschutz (Office for the Protection ol ploying 100 carning an average of, say, 
the Constitution). 


30,000 marks a year, would have five 
„ In 1985, its third most senior official, 


workers with alcohol-related illnesses 
Hansjoachim Tiedge, did a moonlight flit working at: 75 per cent efficiency —~ sO 
lo East Germany. He was an alcoholic. more than 37,000 marks would be paid 
That became clear from .the. past mor- outeach year for work thal is not donc. 
tems after {he flight. A Social Dempçrat ‘The German employers" organisation, 
member of ıhe Bundestag said Tiedge Bundesverband der Deuuschen Arbeiigeh- 
was not the, only soak in the orgenisation,. _ erverbûnde, estimates the national losş at 
There is talk of another 30 or.so... |: 


17 billion marks a year..If the costs of a€¬ 
, Some firms (Volkswagen is a notable cident and illness, is included, the figure 
example), have, banned alcohol. But that, 


would be nearer 50 billion.., 
is no, guarêniee of, aiything. The trade 


The huge electrics and ¢legtroniçs 
unio magazine, , Der Gewerkschafter, group, Siemens, estimates thal .alcohol 
shows just what lengths drinking employ. 
ees will go to to get their fix on to lhe pre” 
mises: üsing oranges'as ‘schnaps contain” 
eis; using wire containers, to ‘storê, Bip’ 
asks ön the bédy; building dummy see, 
ond txhaust ipes'on cars for'stordde. 

So other firms take a less dogmatic AP” 
ptoach They say total Bans dre not effee- 
live’atd only ariidy thé great majority of 
cifiploytes who don't abuse the booze. ' 

Another survey has discoverêd T80 al-' 
cohol rehabiliiation 'proğrarimes in firms 
and government  deparlmentş ‘in Ham- 
burg, Bremeı, ‘Berlin, Hesse’ and the’ 
Rhineland-Palatinate.: Electronics 'grûup’ 
Bosch is ‘one. Others: are.‘ Bayêr-Lever- 
kusen .and BASF ı (mainly chemicals). 
Thyssen and Klöckner (steel), Schering 1 1 
(pharmaceuticals) and the company cobalt of their own to cater for demand. 
which runs Frankfurt airport... ' .'.. They rely on imports from Zaire and 

. The workplace doesn’t start anyone.off South-Africa, which between them enjoy a 
on the road to.dependency. Those not in: virtual monopoly in world markets..’. ' 
danger aren't going to become rfirinkers Manganese nodules are blackish 
at the desk or workbench. But for those lumps that have taken. shape on the 
who -are.prone, work. is where they can seabed al-depths of between 4,000 and 


‘Continued from page 9 ' 
seabed table mountains in the Pacific, 
Knûwn' as gûyots, they are tiny cdntin- 
ehtal splinters on the ‘oceanic cryşt of 
the tectonic , plates; They accur of 
depths of betweéri 1,500 and 3,000 mie 
tres and are coated in a trust of ores. 

It:cdnîains between 16 and 30 per 
cent of manganese, between eight and’ 
20: per cent of iron, less ‘than one’ per 
cenit of nickel, over one pér cent of plat- 
inum and about two per cent of cobalt; 

Cobalt is urgently needed tû: préduce 
high-grade steel, 4uper alloys and high- 


Japanese nor European steelmakers have 


